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UNEMPLOYMENT MUST NOT SOW 
The Seeds OF Dissension 


Economics, Education and Engineering Must be Reshaped 
Men, Materials, Plans and Good Will, Not Money the Basis of Work 


GOME DAY, when the strife of this war shall have 
subsided and America shall once again be free to 
pursue life, liberty and happiness, there will come to 
the fore a plan for removing at least one basic cause 
of modern war — the existence of mass poverty. What 
form this plan will take none but a prophet could at 
this time foretell. Several factors however might well 
be said to have been already determined, viz.: the 
necessity for a mew economic system; the develop- 
ment of a new form of education born of moral rather 
than material aspirations, and, the recognition of en- 
gineering as a dominant influence in any social order. 

That the economic systems, past and prevailing, will 
not suffice for modern civilization may well be ac- 
cepted when one reflects that all ignore the impact and 
influence of science and engineering upon a constantly 
changing civilization. Sources of supply, causes of 
capital or wealth and distribution of the same in 
quantities adequate to the needs and demands of man, 
platitudes constantly dispensed by economists and 
sociologists of the last century (including the present 
crop), are meaningless expressions unless translated 
into realities. Nature has provided the potentialities. 
Man must translate, transmute and transfer. For this 
accomplishment, no economic system which assumes 
or accepts static premises will suffice in a world where- 
in modes of travel and communication have passed 
from more or less static to dynamic, to relative states. 
A nation that limits or measures its productive activ- 
ity by the quantity and face value of its medium of 
economic exchange, rather than by its men and mater- 
ials, cannot survive in this time or scene of world 
affairs. So long as men and mentality are present and 
materials or elements available within the earth, the 
air and the sea, only intelligence and necessity can or 
should determine or regulate quantitative production 
or capital endeavor. Plans intelligible to other than 
the authors are far more essential to the accomplish- 
ment of productive employment than money as the 
same is presently understood. 

Perhaps no aspiration of human beings has been 
more misunderstood during the past century than that 
which is termed education. Training for specific pur- 
poses and roles in the realm of business and fancy has 
resulted in the neglect of training to develop the hearts 
and minds of men and has sacrificed the ends of edu- 
cation to the pressure of expediency. Facts and opin- 
‘ons, not reason and reflection, underlie most existing 
systems of education. Material conquest, not moral 
tesponsibility, is recognized as life’s aim. The accu- 
mulation of knowledge is, of course, an unquestion- 
able desideratum, but more important than knowledge 
itself is how to use the same in the interest of God, of 


country and of family. Nothing more patently dem- 
onstrates the senselessness of most modern education 
than the claims of self-styled intellectuals and social 
experts who loudly and dogmatically attribute all 
crime and human misdeeds to lack of education; who 
lecture public officials for not providing more edu- 
cational fads and frills and who would substitute their 
fetish of education for all the physical, social and moral 
requirements of human existence. The writer recalls 
such an exponent who, before a public agency, stated 
that expanded educational facilities were more im- 
portant than an adequate water supply. The fantastic 
claims of certain exponents of modern education in- 
dicate how little educated they really are and how 
erroneous are the premises upon which their kind of 
education is premised. Until education makes morals 
the basis of training youth it will but teach men to 
abuse the power of knowledge. The decalogue is more 
important to society than all the social and economic 
dissertations ever written by man. 


Whether by design or chance the responsibility for 
future civilization rests with the engineer. Without 
him, even today, nations and communities would, with- 
in forty-eight hours, reach a state bordering on chaos. 
Equally indispensable to the conduct of war and the 
maintenance of peace, his position is an anomalous 
one. One might well suggest that the engineer could 
prevent war. He doubtless could if, acting as a unit 
throughout the world, he would refuse to participate 
in the designs of evil and ambitious men. However 
common sense suggests that such a degree of profes- 
sional cooperation is impossible. The various social 
and economic orders would quickly take a human toll 
that would eliminate engineers without eliminating 
war. How then can the engineer assume his respon- 
sibility? Only by embarking upon the development of 
social and economic experiments that will incorporate 
the impacts and influences of science upon the lives of 
men, into an order that seeks to serve those less for- 
tunate than himself, can he improve the common lot 
of all men. For this he must free himself from the 
inhibitions of much of his scholastic background. 


For the moment, the American engineer must strive 
to bring the present war to an early and victorious 
conclusion. While so engaged, he must not lose sight 
of the fact that mass unemployment after the war will 
nullify his efforts. To meet this challenge he must 
plead for plans to make work and he must consistently 
and persistently point out the fallacy of monetary 
limitation to the extent of such plans. 


Men, Materials, Plans and Good Will, Not Money, 
are the indispensables of employment. 
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A WORLD OF BARRIERS’ 
RACIAL, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INHIBITIONS 


RETARD HUMAN WELFARE AND PROGRESS 
The Engineer Can Point The Way 


To Removal of Restrictions 


by 


Engr. Jacob Mark 


savage looks about his 
forest and seing it is good 
wants it for himself. Any other 
living things not of his group 
are enemies to be chased, ex- 
terminated or eaten. 

Civilized man when he reaches 
acertain state in a group, village, 
or country sets about to make 
his place or condition of settle- 


as of a profession. 


The author is a practicing engineer, consultant and 
builder of long standing. He has been notable for 
his independence of thought and his interest in the 
affairs of engineers as members of society as well 


In this article, he presents his views on the age 
old practice of discrimination through racial, social 
and political class distinction. To some it may 
appear that the premises of “laissez faire’ and 
physiocratic economic philosphies both find some 
acceptance in the opinions here expressed which 
are, of course, those of the writer. 

Author and American Engineer invite comments. 


not just like ourselves. 

To such overworked traits of 
exclusiveness with its fences and 
barriers many of the world’s ills 
can be traced. The founders of 
our nation recognized the perils 
of barriers against people and 
trade. After a trial at confedera- 
tion they laboriously framed our 
constitution. Effort was made to 


ment exclusively his own. This 

trait manifests itself in many forms. In 
mild ways it leads to social separation, 
in its most violent manifestion it is 
visible in the excesses of the Nazis to- 
ward helpless minorities, Belgians, 
Dutch, Czechs, Jugoslavs, French, Poles 
and Jews. 

The Brahmin invents the institution 
of the untouchables and fifty million 
Indians are left outside the realm of 
decent living and privileges. The Anglo- 
Saxon Federation wants America for 
Anglo-Saxons only. Certain disciples of 
Wagner and Nietzche have gone mad 
over the fetish racial superiority, turn- 
ing our earth into a living hell. 

Nor is this trait of exclusion a mark 
of the uninstructéd. People of breeding and education as 
well as demagogues have fostered hate based on exclusion. 
Education and polish have been added weapons for those 
who sought to gain advantages for their groups. The 
Anglo-Saxon Federation in this country was formed by 
cultured professors and is now headed by Cameron, Henry 
Ford's spokesman. The untouchables are kept in their place 
by India’s finest people. The monstrosities perpetrated by 
the Nazis have their philosophical roots in the preachments 
of Trietchke, Hegel, and Fichte. Many of Germany’s 
college professors, artists, and scientists have subscribed to 
the heinous doctrines of Hitler and Goebbels, manifesting 
unparalleled viciousness against all who were not their 
racial kinsmen. The years of preparation allowed Hitler 
before our people became aware of his purposes were 
made possible by our instinct for hating those who were 
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ENGR. JACOB MARK 
Consultant, Building Expert 
Economic Advisor and Labor Arbitrator. 


recognize the mischief of barriers 
between states and peoples by providing 
that there would be no customs collec- 
tions between states, no state armies ex- 
cept for state defense and no restric- 
tions as to change of habitation within 
the bounds of the nation. In the recent 
growing madness for setting up restric- 
tions, many of our states have gotten 
around the constitution by making laws 
to stop migration and immigration. 
Some have stopped the import of prod- 
ucts from other states by specious health 
rules; others stop traffic by placing on- 
erous taxes on vehicles and their mer- 
chandise. Even our army and navy goods 
have been stopped because of these 
barriers. The authors of such restrictive 
actions have forgotten that our nation grew from ocean 
to ocean because travel and enterprise were free. When 
the New Englanders needed elbow room they moved west. 
When the Lincoln family couldn’t prosper in Kentucky, 
it tried Indiana, then Illinois. When there was land aplenty 
and no group or government to stop growth, the nation 
grew and the people multiplied. 

For a generation after 1890 the AS.F. and later the 
American Federation of Labor tried to restrict immigra- 
tion. They succeeded, with the aid of labor as a whole, 
and after the last World War the immigration quota pro- 
cedure was established. In the ramified system of quotas 
we yielded to the instinct for exclusion and tried to keep 
out so-called Mediterranean stock. However, our desire 
to survive led us to avoid offending the South Americans 
so that we made no provision for quotas there. The results 
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have been no less disastrous than most other attempts to 
interfere with natural growth and development. 

After World War I entire populations were moved en 
masse from Asia Minor to Greece and from Greece to Asia 
Minor. Peoples who had been settled for centuries were 
rooted up and moved, torn from their habitations merely 
because dominant peoples wanted to exclude the weaker 
ones. 

In this terrible conflict we have witnessed Germans 
rooted from old Austrian provinces which had been yielded 
to Italy, Poles moved from Germany, Germans moved 
from Baltic States, Slavs, Hungarians forcibly ejected from 
places of ancient settlement and Jewish people settled 
for centuries in Germany herded like cattle and moved 
to concentration camps. This barbarity has no scientific 
basis; no study is made to see if the land or the people will 
benefit. A decision is made on political expediency alone; 
the mass exodus is made possible through the instinct for 
exclusion, thus leading to hate and force. 

Nations which could support great populations have 
set up needless barriers and thus retarded their growth and 
hindered the happiness of millions. Canada, a vast empire, 
larger than the United States has only 1214 million people. 
Australia, a continent, has only 614 million people, less 
than New York City. New Zealand, another immense 
territory, contains 214 million. Our own Alaska, virgin 
territory with untold wealth in timber, minerals and 
fisheries, has an area of about one-fifth that of the United 
States with about 60,000 population, that of a fair sized 
’ town. Immigration quotas, land policies, economic prefer- 
ences or racial exclusiveness, or a combination of those 
evils have resulted in small populations. How much easier 
the defense of these countries would now be if they had 
alert, numerous peoples who could produce for themselves 
and others. For the defense, of Australia, we have to trans- 
port not only our men but supplies and foodstuffs because 
the small population cannot provide for much more than 
itself. 

During the depression of the decade beginning in 1929 
the countries with small populations suffered just as much 
as those with large ones, thus proving the fallacy that less 
people meant more prosperity for a nation. 

The barrier and exclusion ailment covers national policies 
and carries over into all organizations and associations. In 
normal domestic life the club sets up its barriers. This is 
relatively harmless. The trade union originally started by 
craftsmen for their mutual protection has now become a 
huge politico-economic mechanism. Their local branches 
set up barriers to workmen which prevent men from 
working in towns other than their native ones. Their rule 
books prescribe which type of work may be done by their 
members. They can prevent young workers from entering 
chosen trades by the simple rules of exclusion. In these 
practices they have been aided by the government which 
has sanctioned such rules. 

State, city and country subdivisions have worked barriers 
and exclusions to the harm of the social policy. Each state 
has its own laws on the registration of physicians, lawyers, 
accountants, and engineers. In the space of a few years how 
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conditions have changed! Only a short time ago, a man of 
professional ability could travel and work whenever his ski 
could be used. A craftsman could pick up his tools, moy 
anywhere and sell his skill to anyone who could use i, 

Within the past two generations we have taxed oy 
ingenuity to freeze rigid social systems. The economic 
professional, and political groups made laws and custom; 
which froze their preferred stations and prevented outsid. 
ers from coming in. Thus new hierarchies have been an 
are still being formed. Castes are created so that relative 
and other persons close to those in power are admitted 1 
unions, businesses and professions. Ability is no longer the 
controlling factor in advancement. Engineers have joined 
the ranks of barrier makers in the past couple of decade 
by making license laws which operate to keep out youn 
engineers. These laws are made ostensibly for the protection 
of the public, but they operate effectively to reduce the 
number of licensed practitioners. 

We are now engaged in a titanic struggle. Men with 
vision recognize it as a continuation of the world revolu. 
tion started before the American revolution. It is a struggle 
for the recognition of the common man, a fight for a place 
in the sun for all people, a chance for economic security 
The engineer and other scientists have developed machines 
mechanisms and methods for supplying needs of humanity, 
Parallel in time with discoveries from Watt, Stephenson, 
Faraday, Langley and Wright, we have built up barrier 
and exclusions, preventing people from enjoying the 
earth and man’s ingenuity. Instead of letting man multiply 
and produce and enjoy the fruits of the earth we have 
built racial walls, tariffs, immigration quotas, town, village 
county and state fences. We have made every effort through 
political chicanery and economic jobbery and snobbery to 
hinder men from moving, migrating, trading, and prosper. 
ing. 

Engineers are coming into maturity in recognizing 
their responsibility to the community. In assuming theit 
places in the civic structure they can contribute to the 
solution of the world’s problems. After this holocaust i 
over, more than ever, the world will need the engineer’ 
ability to analyze and solve its problems. Chief amongst 
the evils which will await solution are those which establish 
needless barriers and exclusions. Nature provides enough 
barriers without man’s assistance. Let us help clear them 
away for a Free World for Free Man. There is a job 0 
challenge the Engineer. Heretofore the engineer has stuc 
to his technics and let the world go by him. His training 
and organizing ability have been used by politicians and 
industrialists. The engineer himself must take full interes 
in economics, politics and the world order. With sut 
interest mankind and the engineer will prosper. Througt 
research work and new methods in machine production 
and transportation the engineer can help put shirts and 
shoes on the world’s needy population. He can help # 
make garden spots in this now troubled earth. He ai 
help to remove the fences and barriers which sepatat 
fellow men. 

To accomplish these he must not only devote mind and 
energy to technics and professional affairs, but he mus 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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EDUCATION THROUGH LEISURE READING 


A SURE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE 
WITH COMMENTS ON ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


AND 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


[ is a matter of common belief, I 
think, that a university is indispens- 
able in getting an education, just as an 
automobile factory is necessary to get 
a new car. During the past fifty years 
this impression has grown stronger 
while the desire of Americans for a 
college degree, often mistaken for an 
education, was developing into a na- 
tional passion. “You can’t get any place 
without an education!” That utilitarian 
slogan grew into a dogma accepted by 
everybody. The college consequently ex- 
panded from modest dwellings into 
palatial cities. Mark Hopkins on his 
log and the peripatetics trailing after 
Aristotle were entirely forgotten in the 
race for larger swimming pools, more 
capacious stadiums, more sumptuous 
student unions. In these gothic cities 
dedicated to learning you got an edu- 
cation, at least you paid for one, spent 
four years in an academic atmosphere 
and finally got a statement that you 
were educated. Credit collecting became 
the sport of millions of young Amer- 
icans and the shrewd collector was re- 
warded for his four years hurdling the 
bars of minimum requirements with a 
coveted sheepskin whereon, in the midst 
of classical Latin which he didn’t under- 
stand, he recognized his name in bold 
black type, followed by the A.B. which 
he certainly did understand. He was now 
a bachelor of arts; he was among the 


elect. The dream of his parents had come true at last for 
he was an educated man. Let anyone question the fact 
and he would reduce him to silence simply by pointing 
to. a diploma. Why he was called a bachelor, of what arts 
he was a bachelor, was another question. 

The fact is, however, that getting a college degree and 
being educated may be two different things; not infre- 
quently they are. All educators admit that many who 
Possess a college diploma are far from being educated, 
whereas some who never had the opportunity of grazing 
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by 
Dr. John J. Caton 


In this article, Dr. Caton, a man 
of unusual scholastic and other in- 
tellectual attainments, appeals for 
actual evidence of ability and cul- 
ture rather than mere possession 
of formal evidence of classroom 
attendance as a standard of learn- 
ing and skill. He condemns the 
modern practice of proscribing the 
man who lacks college training by 
statements which are intended to 
close the doors of business op- 
portunity. In so doing he encour- 
ages the Lincolns, the Edisons, the 
Faradays and the Shakespeares of 
tomorrow. The World needs such 
men. Where or how they acquire 
their training and learning is un- 
important. That they do possess 
talent and knowledge is vital to 
mankind. Genius must not be 
stifled or aborted by pedantry. 


Dr. JOHN J. CATON 


Director, Research and Engineering, 
Chrysler Corporation. 


on the fertile fields of a college campus 
may have minds highly developed, richly 
stored with the wisdom of the ages, and 
are by every title except the credit- 
diploma system educated men. Abraham 
Lincoln, who left in his Gettysburg 
speech, a prose classic in style and 
thought, never attended college. In the 
Lincoln memorials you will find no 
college diploma, though the yellow law 
books Ake read by the fireplace may 
be there. That inspiring lecturer, the 
late Peter Collins of Boston, got no 
farther than the twelfth grade, carried 
his electricians’ tradecard with him al-— 
ways, but he had a mind far beyond 
that of many college professors and most 
college grads in its master of history, 
philosophy and literature. How did these 
men become educated? Not by attending 
college. The answer is that they read 
good books and reflected on what they 
read. 

Education is the training of the mind 
which each one by his own activity must 
do for himself. Pouring facts into a 
mental vacuum is not education. Nor 
can one educate any mind except his 
own. Colleges may assist; they furnish 
the atmosphere and the means helpful 
in the developing process, but they are 
not a guarantee. Not infrequently their 
efforts meet with failure. Attendance at 
a gymnasium class with no bodily exer- 
cise will never improve a person phys- 


ically, but persistent and regular practice at home may make 
a man a world-famous athlete. The comparison is, I think, 
Eoth pat and patent. 

When I say that reading is the sure road to education, 


I do not mean that he who exhausts the daily paper, the 


current magazine, the latest best seller, is on his way to 
being an educated man. On the contrary, the mental dissipa- 
tion and confusion arising from this too common practice, 
is almost sure to produce a scatter-brain, a superficial, 
disorganized, undisciplined mind. By reading I mean here 
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the reflective perusal of those books written by the geniuses 
of the past and now known as the “classics”. A “classic” 
is a piece of literature or a contribution to the arts which 
educated people will not permit to die. Homer and the 
Bible, written centuries ago, are still read with profit while 
the best seller of a decade back may be entirely forgotten. 
The classics become the stable mental food of generation 
after generation. Shakespeare, Dante, Newman, in litera- 
ture; Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas in philosophy, contrib- 
uted to the ages. Hence a life even of one hundred years 
is all too short to waste precious time on current literary 
productions which may be consigned in a few years, as most 
of them are, to the limbo of forgotten efforts. Yet many 
people, striving to keep up to the split minute, demand 
the very latest book from the press, and look down on a 
work as stale and passe if it is not of the current season. 
Such people are trying not to keep up with the Joneses 
but ahead of them. Thackeray once said that whenever a 
new book came out he read an old one. This is sound 
advice. The classics cannot fool us, they have survived 
oblivion; they will not waste our time. What a high pres- 
sure salesman hands you hot from the press and guarantees 
in superlatives to be nourishing bread, may be found on 
consumption to be a very cold stone, stale, flat and un- 
profitable. 

If you cannot go to college, and want to be as educated as 
many college graduates, the way is not difficult. After the 
persistent desire all you need is a library card and a daily 
half-hour or hour, far away from the maddening crowd and 
the more maddening radio where, locked in your ivory 
tower, your mind, in contacting the best minds of the ages, 
may grow, be enlightened, polished, refined, cultivated, and 
disciplined. These are the processes of education. Ordinarily 
such reading cannot be done in the street car or to the 
accompaniment of a radio swing-band. For it is not the 
fact of having read a book that counts but what you get out 
of it. Reflective reading is not exactly easy; it requires 
quiet, physical rest, mental alertness, and the absence of 
strain and worry so that complete concentration may re- 
sult. If you have the ambition and desire start tomorrow; 
and where will you begin? That question I cannot answer. 
The starting point differs with each individual, depending 
on his stage of mental development and his intellectual 
capacity. One young lad whose ambition was greater than 
his judgment started out to read the Swmma of St. Thomas 
Aquinas because it was among the world’s great works. 
Obviously this was a mistake for his mind ‘was not pre- 
pared to digest such a high caloried mental diet. Don't 
start either on page one of the Harvard Classics or in the 
most philosophical section of the library. First get a 
diagnosis of your mental equipment, your capacity and the 
stage of your intellectual development. Start at that point 
whether it means the novels of Dickens, the poems of 
Longfellow, or the Republic of Plato. But advance with 
uninterrupted regularity, day by day, never swerving from 
the best books to merely good books, reading slowly per- 
haps but always reflectively. Reflective reading is but 
another way of saying you are studying. But start tomorrow. 
In this troubled world of economic, political and social un- 
rest, scientific advancement but mental dissatisfaction, the 
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troubled mind will find in the classics the peace, Profit, 
and relaxation which no other occupation will furnish 
Good reading is always balm in Galaad and reflective read. 
ing of the right books will in time perform that importan 
operation on your mind which we call education. Son, 
day if you are persistent you will realize that yours is , 
cultured, educated mind, though you have no diploma 3 
proof. He who profitably reads the world’s best books js 
certain to be an educated man though he never matriculates 
in college, whereas the mere collector of credits and de. 
grees will never be educated though he have a signed doc. 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. When Rober 
Browning wrote the lines: 
Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be 

he meant that promise of happy old age to him who 
cultivated the habit of good reading and could enjoy the 
company of great minds. When one grows old and sinks 
into the age of the lean and slippered pantaloon, a half. 
dozen well-thumbed classics will make the day all too shor, 
poor though one be in the world’s goods, and certainly no 
picture is more depressing than that of the silvered-haired 
millionaire sitting in his well-stocked library and staring 
blankly into space, bored with the slow passing of time, 
because in amassing wealth he forgot to investigate gold 
which was hidden between the uncut pages of his priceless 
first editions. 

He who has no resources of mind is more to be pitied 
than he who is in want of necessaries for the body; and 
to be obliged to beg his daily happiness from others be. 
speaks a more lamentable poverty than that of him who 
begs his daily bread. 

Your personality comes to a focus in your speech. You 
impress yourself upon the minds of others by what you say 
and the way you say it. The influence you wield, the respect 
you inspire, the success you attain are vitally dependent 
upon your knowledge and command of words. Fluent, 
expressive English builds self-confidence and poise, and 
adds greatly to personal charm. Does your English mar or 
enhance your personality? 

“Talking”, said Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is one of the 
fine arts—the noblest, the most important, the most diff- 
cult—and its fluent harmonies may be spoiled by the it- 
trusion of a single harsh note.” To be an interesting con- 
versationalist is to possess a fluent, expressive command 
of words, and the rewards of this acomplishment at 
popularity, finer friendships, and a richer life. Does you 
English lend sparkle to your conversation, or do glaring 
mistakes, inadequate expressions, and slovenly speech habis 
dull the effect of what you say? 

As a salesman your speech is unquestionably the mos 
vital part of your working equipment. It is the sole medium 
through which you win or lose the sale. If what you s 
registers clearly and impressively upon the mind of tht 
prospect, and conveys without loss the points you wis 
to make, your speech is fully effective. But if it fails 
reproduce in the prospect’s mind the picture you mus 
make him see . . . then, it is faulty in its transmission 
The master salesman is an artist in words, who creates 
vivid pictures in the mind of his prospect. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


THE EXPOSITION OF AN ENGINEER 


A RESPONSE 
TO AN ADDRESS OF THE NETHERLANDS AMBASSADOR 


Prof. James J. Bowe 


The following commentary on the significance of historic events and the aspirations and oppor- 
tunities of the common people of the United States and of The Netherlands is worthy of the engin- 
eering profession. Lincoln is reported to have once said that “God must have loved the common 
people — He made so many of them”. It is for such people that the engineer must rebuild civiliza- 
tion. All must aid but, in a society so greatly dependent upon him, the engineer must restrain abuse 


of his knowledge and skill. 


[ am deeply honored to be allowed to be able to express 
the thanks of the District of Columbia Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers for the excellent address which you have 
just delivered. The Society is also deeply honored by the 
presence of Madame Loudon. In looking at a recent news- 
paper photograph of Madame and yourself, I remarked 
on her beauty. I must state that the photograph did not 
do her justice. 

When I was asked to respond to your speech on “Agres- 


will last because it rests on solid rock. The early immigrants 
to America brought with them immeasurable wealth. It was 
not, however, measured by the gold standard. Rather, it 
was measured in their determination to live as free men 
and to worship God as they saw fit. “Blood, sweat, and 
tears” is not a term coined for a present day novel. They 
were the priceless gifts which our fathers poured into the 
foundation stones of our Government. They were combined 
with the soil of our prairies, the granite of our mountains, 


sion in the Present Crisis”, I wondered 
just how I would select a suitable topic 
—one that would be common to you as 
our honored guest, and also to my fel- 
low engineers. One subject seemed to 
stand out in my thoughts and that was 
"Defenders of Democracy”. To the chief 
representative of a Government that is 
standing shoulder to shoulder with our 
Government in the present crisis, I 
thought it would be well to define “dem- 
ocracy”, not as it is found in the dic- 
tionary, but as it is found in the hearts 
of its defenders. 

When we think of democracy, do we 
picture a group of buildings on Penn- 
ylvania Avenue, or Constitution Ave- 
tue, in Washington, D. C.? Do we 
think of the magnificent houses of Con- 
gress, or do we think of the beautiful 
tsidences at the foot of 16th Street? 
lam afraid that this picture would not represent the dem- 
octacy which we have built and for which we are fighting. 
The foundation of our democracy, its cradle, is to be found 
in every home located just off Main Street in every village, 
every town, and every city of our country. 

Ages ago the Pharaohs of Egypt built great pyramids by 
which they wished to perpetuate their memories. The 
pyramids have accomplished this purpose—the Pharaohs 
have lived in the pages of history, but the people who built 
the pyramids have been forgotten. Our American form of 

Vvernment is a pyramid built on the foundations laid 
by each succeeding generation for the past 320 years. It 
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PROF. JAMES J. BOWE 
Mechanical Engineering—Catholic Univ. 
President—District of Columbia Society 
of Professional Engineers. Presently on 
leave from University at request of 

Chief Engineer, War Dept. 


the water of our rivers, and were bound 
together with the freedom found in 
men’s souls. Our democratic form of 
Government can survive just as long as 
we continue to construct our pyramid 
from the same elements. If we change 
the fundamental formula, it will perish 
from the earth. Were we to ask the 
spirit of democracy the direct questions 
of what are you, and who are you, the 
answer would be “I am the living spirit 
of Plymouth Rock, of Lexington, of 
Valley Forge, of Washington, of Jeffer- 
son, and of Lincoln. I am the spirit of 
every loyal American who has breathed 
into my being. I have suffered for free- 
dom’s sake. The long trails across the 
country in covered wagons were among 
the joys and hardships of my youth. 
The hands that spiked the rail in the 
first transcontinental railroad were mine. 
The comforts which I enjoy today are the gifts of all my 
children. I am international in race, language, and religion. 
I am America.” 

Every American schoolboy carries in his heart certain 
heroes of history, and among them is the little Dutch boy 
who saved his city by standing all night with his finger in 
the dike. We cannot replace that boy even in our imagina- 
tion. Today, Your Excellency, Americans look upon you 
as one who has come to the rescue of that little boy by 
putting your shoulder against that dike and every dike 
throughout the world where the waters of tyranny, oppres- 
sion, and disrespect for God are endangering the world. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE IN ACTION 
NEW YORK AS NATIONS GREAT PROBLEM 


ADEQUATE MAPS AND CHARTS 
INDISPENSABLE AIDS 


A PICTORIAL representation of “New York Civilian De- 
fense in Action,” prepared by the City Planning Com- 
mission of that City, presents a concise and interesting story 
of civilian organization for defense of the great me- 
tropolis of the Western World. To fully illustrate the 
magnitude and the countless ramifications of the organiza- 
tion required for a city of over seven million people would 
involve many maps and volumes of written material. What 
is here submitted is not the great overall picture of the 
intricate system which has been set up in New York, but 
rather an eye picture of the steps which follow immedi- 
ately after the occasion of an incident in any part of the 
City. 


For the purposes of defense organization and action, 
New York, which consists of five koroughs, geographically 
coincident with five counties, viz, Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond, has been divided into four 
ascendingly graduated operation areas termed Sectors, 
Zones, Precincts and Boroughs. The Defense Corps is also 
composed of five major sub-divisions each headed by a 
Division Chief assisted by various City and Borough depu- 
ties. These sub-divisions are based upon functional needs 
and facilities. They are Police, Fire, Hospital, Welfare and 
Public Works. 


Under the direction of the Police Division are the Police 
Forces of the City, together with the City Patrol Corps, 
a semi-militarized unit composed largely of Veterans of 
World War I, Air Raid Wardens and other forms of patrol. 
The Fire Division consists of the regular Fire-fighting 
Force, a large staff of Auxiliary Firemen, and various serv- 
ices having to do with explosives and incendiary factors. 
Care and control of hospitalization, doctors, nurses and 
other emergency services for treating injured persons fall 
within the province of the Hospital Division. The provi- 
sion of food, shelter, clothing and various forms of relief 
is entrusted to the Division of Welfare. Probably the most 
extensive unit is the Division of Public Works which is 
responsible for the maintenance of communication, trans- 
portation, and illumination. Water supply, sewerage, high- 
way, railroad, demolition, telephone, telegraph, and other 
utilities call for the mobilization of large numbers of men, 
of mobile units, of equipment, of materials and other es- 
sentials of construction and repair. In this instance close 
collaboration between the City and the various Public 
Utility Companies is essential. 


Preceding the operations herein depicted, it is assumed 
that air raid warnings have been received and that all em- 
ergency agencies and personnel have been mobilized at 
their designated stations. To perfect mobilization, practice 
drills and blackouts have been in effect for some time. 
To illustrate, a bomb explosion is depicted as occurring 
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within the limits of Brooklyn, New York’s largest borough 
from the point of population. To be specific, it takes place 
in the center of Sector D, Zone 2, 64th Precinct, Borough 
of Brooklyn. Air raid wardens and police on patrol report 
immediately to the Precinct Report Center. Trained vol- 
unteer personnel interpret and relay the reports to, and 
request emergency aid from, the Borough Control Center, 
In turn, the Borough Control Center reports the incident 
and the action taken to the City-Wide Control Center 
located in Manhattan. Simultaneously with the notification 
of the control centers, local air raid wardens, fire compan- 
ies, doctors, nurses, stretcher bearers and rescue squads are 
responding for duty as a result of emergency means of 
notification. Upon notification, the Borough Control Cen- 
ter dispatches orders to hospital, demolition, repair and 
welfare squads and other mobile units held ready for such 
disposition as circumstances may demand. If the incident 
or incidents require interboro action, the commands for 
such are issued from the City-Wide Control Center. 


The problems incident to demolition, clearance, utility 
repairs, welfare care, the maintenance of the communica 
tions system and the action of each Corps Division are 
almost limitless. It is believed, however, that this sketchy 
outline and accompanying diagrammztic illustration will 
serve to portray at least the magnitude if not the modus 
operandi of Civilian Defense as an urban part of the con- 
duct of modern warfare. 


For the purpose of effecting and facilitating operations, 
the City Planning Commission has prepared five basic 
maps, viz: 


Map No. 1—City-wide outline map at 4000 foot scale 
showing precinct -oundaries, precint report centers and 
borough control centers. This map is suitable for field 
work of city-wide officers, for general allocation ’ purposes 
and for relationship of precincts and borough controls. 


Map No. 2—City-wide wall map at 2000 foot scale 
showing c:.tire street system and other general d-tails. This 
map also outlines precinct boundaries and locates borough 
control centers and precinct report centers. It is used for 
incident spotting in the city-wide control and for general 
direction of city-wide division chiefs. 


Map No. 3—Borough-wide maps of each borough at 
1000 foot scale used in borough control centers and for 
all agencies operating on a borough organization basis. 


Map No. 4—Separate maps at 300 foot scale for each 
of the 81 police precincts of the city which are used 4 
report precincts. The police station is the report centet 
in each instance and uses this scale map for showing sub- 
divisions of the precinct into zones and sectors for alf 
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NEW YORK CITY CIVILIAN DEFENSE IN ACTION 


watden service. The map also shows all important fea- facilities of the Citizens Defense Corps, as described above, 
tures of the precinct, such as: location of all units of the residences of doctors, nurses and other local volunteers, 
five emergency service divisions noted above; schools, places of special hazard and additional details compiled 
churches, clubs, hotels, theatres and other places of assem- __ by the air raid wardens. All these data assist in giving a 
blage, subway stations, utility buildings and structures, complete picture of the needs to be met in the event of a 
sector headquarters, communication centers and other im- | bombing. There is available a supply of maps for each 
portant data required to assist the report center personnel _— sector and every precinct report center has an atlas of 
in recording incidents and in reporting to borough con- sector maps for the entire precinct. 

trol centers where a copy of each precinct map for that 


The accompanying chart or pictorial illustration com- 


prises three civilian defense maps each being a part of the 

Map No. 5—Detailed maps for each sector. These maps _ larger area to which it belongs. As previously stated, a 
contain individual blocks showing streets, all buildings and = complete picture of New York’s Comprehensive Defense 
structures of any description, fire hydrants and fire alarm | System would require many diagrams and ‘lengthy word 
boxes, police telephone boxes, street and traffic lights, all descriptions. 
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PROFESSIONAL LAWS 


ENGINEERING ACTS IN THE JU. S. 


COMPARED WITH THOSE OF LAW AND MEDICINE 


Attorney — Edwin M. Woods — Engineer 


REAT strides have been made, in 
the past thirty years. in the regu- 
lation of the practice of engineering. 
By legislation in all of the states, except 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota and the District of Columbia, 
the position of the engineer in society 
and the protection of the public safety 
and welfare have been strengthened. We 
must realize, however, that the various 
registration acts are not yet like Caesar's 
wife—without fault. It is the purpose 
of this article to point out a few of the 
more glaring weaknesses; their correc- 
tion being a matter entirely within the 
province of the engineers and their 
societies in the respectives states. Prob- 
ably the simplest way to find these 
weaknesses is by comparison with the 
laws governing other professions. The 
writer expresses no opinion as to the 
merits of the statutes regulating law 
and medicine but cites them merely for 
the purpose of comparison. 
Admission to Practice 
By reference to Table I, we note that there are a 
large number of ways in which a person may become 
registered as an engineer. If he has a degree from an 
engineering school, he may be licensed without further 
ado in two states, while in twenty-nine others he must 
nave additional experience of from one to four years. In 
eighteen states, if he does not have a degree, he must have 
from four to fifteen years experience, in order to avoid 
an examination, unless he is a member of one of the 
technical societies, which will exempt him from taking an 
examination in two of the states. In eleven states, if he 
has a degree, he must take an examination in order to be 
admitted to practice; four states requiring no additional 
experience, three requiring two years, and five requiring 
four years of experience. In thirty-five states, he may be 
admitted on examination provided his experience is 
“enough to satisfy the Board of Examiners” in two states, 
three years in one, four years in three, six years in three, 
seven years in one, and eight years in twenty-five states. 
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Incidentally in thirteen states, the exam. 
ination may be either written or oral, 
while in five states the Board may 
waive the examination. The majority of 
the states seem to favor a degree in 
engineering plus four years experience 
or eight years experience without the 
degree. It is interesting to note tha 
Michigan seems to have so:ved the 
problem as to providing for the young 
engineer during his four years of post 
graduate experience by allowing him 
be examined at the completion of his 
college training or at the end of his firs 
four years of experience. 


By referring to Table II, we not 
that al] of the states require an exam 
ination for admission to the Bar, al- 
though it may be either written or onl 
in three states. Forty-one states requite 
two years of general college education 
and three require four years, before 
commencing the study of law. Teo 
states require a law degree for admission to the examins- 
tion, One requires only that the applicant have a high 
school education or its equivalent, one has no academic 
requirements, and one merely requires that he read law 
for six months. In the other states, he may take th 
examination after studying full-time under an aftorne) 
for from two to four years; but he must register for such 
study before same is begun. In eight states, graduates 
certain approved law schools within the state, are admitted 
to practice on their diplomas alone. 


By referring to Table III, we note that a// of the state 
require an examination before admission to the practit 
of medicine, although it may be either written or oral i 
two states. All of the states require that the applicant have 
an M.D. degree from an approved medical school befot 
he is admitted to the examination. Eighteen states requit 
one year of interneship before the examination. Thirty-0t 
states require two years, and four states require one ye 
of college study before commencing the study of medicine 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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N. S. P. E. DIRECTORS MEET 
Philadelphia, July 18, 1942 


The Board of Directors of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers met at the Engineers Club of Philadelphia on Saturday, 
July 18th. In attendance were President E. A. Holbrook, Vice- 
President S. J. Sacks, Treasurer W. L. Simpson, Executive Sec- 
retary E. Larson, Past Presidents J. C. Riedel, and Arthur V. 
Sheridan, Directors A. S. Lynch, E. M. Woods, B. H. Petty, 
W. A. Laming, Jr., C. W. Burke, H. E. Nold, R. H. Craig, 
President Walb of Indiana and Chairman R. H. McKee of the 
Committee on Patents. A complete report of the Board Procedures 
will be forwarded to each member society. A brief summary of 
the same is outlined’ herewith: 


The Society roster for the first six months of 1942 indicates 
an increase in membership of approximately 350. New York and 
Pennsylvania, among the larger state societies, show slight de- 
creases. Ohio, Texas and Indiana have made the outstanding 
increases among the states with large enrollments. Despite in- 
creased membership, increased expenditures in accordance with 
budgetary provisions may have to be curtailed during the next 
six months if dues from members in military service are to be 
compensated for. 


The President announced with regret the resignation of Asst. 
Secretaty Edwin M. Woods who expects to enter government 
service. 


Legislation affecting registration centers, for the moment, 
about Washington, D.C., and New York. In Washington, the 
passage of a registration act depends, according to reports from 
Congressional leaders, upon the approval of a conference of D.C. 
engineering groups of which the D.C. Society of Professional 
Engineers is but one unit. Unfortunately, other groups are not 
professionaly minded and in many instances not entirely composed 
of professional engineers. Such groups want only that type of 
act which is innocuous. 


In New York it is expected that legislation, already agreed 
upon as to purpose, will be introduced at the 1943 session of 
the legislature. Such legislation will give legal status to the 
Engineer-in-Training. (See New York News in this issue). 


An extremely interesting and constructive report on the subject 
of Patents and Patent Legislation was presented by Dr. Ralph 
McKee, Chairman of a Special Committee who illustrated the 
absurdity of certain interpretations, made by courts, of existing 
laws. The report appears elsewhere in this issue under General 
News. The Board requested advice as to what steps the Society 
should take and offered to support or oppose certain measures 
presently pending in Congress. The Chairman suggested no present 
action as all such measures were certain to remain in legislative 
committees. The Patent Committee will recommend action when 
it believes the same is warranted. 


The Committee, appointed to report on the controversial mat- 
ters of Bonded Surveys, advised of the steps taken to ascertain 
the propriety of the practice but asked for additional time to 
seek further information. In the discussion, much was stated that 
suggested the possibility of a certain procedure that would pro- 
tect an individual practitioner without forming additional or- 
ganizations. There is certainly a question as to why engineers or 
surveyors should protect Title Companies who are well able to 
Protect themselves. The Committee promises a report this Fall. 


By action of the Board the President was authorized to address 
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ITEMS GENERAL INTEREST 


the several State Societies, asking their endorsement of the New 
York proposal on Engineers-in-Training and urging them to take 
similar steps toward the establishment of legal status for gradu- 
ates and other qualified persons who pass a preliminary examina- 
tion in engineering science and principles to be given before the 
accumulation of the necessary experience for final registration. 


An item that provoked considerable discussion was the state- 
ment that the Federal Works Administration had taken issue 
with the Ohio State Society schedule of fees for engineering serv- 
ices. Apparently the representatives of the F.W.A. have retained 
engineering firms and individuals in Chicago and elsewhere in 
the midwest at rates from 1% to 3% lower than those adopted 
by the Ohio Society and generally recognized in that state. During 
the discussion, it developed that Pennsylvania has just adopted 
the Ohio schedule, that Texas has tentatively approved it and that 
West Virginia, Kentucky and other states had expressed favor- 
able opinion. The Board voted to uphold the Ohio fee schedule 
as a minimum desirable base for professional engineering fees. 
It instructed the Chairman of the Committee on Professional Re- 
lations to prepare a Schedule of Fees and Salaries to be presented 
to the National Society as a basis for such matters throughout 
the nation. It is hoped to secure such endorsement from the vari- 
ous states as will permit N.S.P.E. to represent engineers throughout 
the country in dealing with Federal agencies. 


Appreciating the fact that the usual peace time organization 
cannot function effectively in periods of emergency, the Board 
authorized the President and the Advisory Committee to consider 
ways and means of enabling the Society to fit more closely into 
the war time functioning ot government and profession. It will 
also give thought to post-war problems so far as they can be 
reasonably foreseen. The Committee will report at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 


A proposal to establish an opportunity for fellowship between 
engineers in the Army Forces and at the same time retain Society 
contact with such engineers aroused much interest. After con- 
siderable discussion it was voted that Chapters or Emergency 
Units of the National Society be set up in Army Camps, Infantry 
Divisions, Navy Ships and other selected locations throughout the 
world wherever the same be deemed desirable: for keeping pro- 
fessional engineers in the armed services in contact with their pro- 
fession; for promoting fellowship; and, for post-war rehabilita- 
tion of engineers. A committee of three with Col. Walter A. 
Simpson, as Chairman, is to be appointed by the President to 
prepare a plan of organization. 


The nominating committee reported that every state society 
had been invited to submit recommendations for each of the 
offices to be filled. 


On the question of the 1943 Annual Meeting, the Board voted 
to accept the recommendation of the Special Committee author- 
ized at the Atlantic City meeting to advise on the form the said 
annual meeting should take. As a result of this recommendation, 
the 1943 Annual Meeting will be in the nature of a streamlined 
Congress of Delegates. The dates agreed upon are Wednesday, 
O.tober 28 and Thursday, October 29. The first day will provide 
for a joint meeting with the National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners. The second will be devoted to the 
business sessions of the Society in which the Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers will participate as a guest. While there 
will be a dinner, there will be no entertainment or semblance 
of festive activity as the Board believes that functions of such a 
nature are not in good taste at this time. 


Space will not permit of further recital. Members are referred 
to their State Societies and Chapters for a complete report of 
the Board’s meeting. 
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PRESIDENT HOLBROOK DISCUSSES 
History, Efforts and Objectives 


of 
Professional Engineering Movement 


In a recent issue of THE BENT, Tau Beta Pi publication, Presi- 
dent Holbrook, of N.S.P.E., in response to a request from its 
Editor, discusses the background, the activities and the hopes of 
the professional society, state and national. 

While the story told by Dean Holbrook should be familiar to 
engineers everywhere by now, especially those who receive the 
American Engineer, some excerpts are worth publication in this 

“Background 

“In 1907, the state of Wyoming passed a law requiring regis- 
tration and licensing of those who wished to practise professional 
engineering in that state. Scattered states here and there in the 
next decade passed similar laws of various degrees of strictness, 
often having in mind the protection of public health and safety. 
Then in the twenties, states like New York (1920), Pennsylvania 
(1921), and Indiana (1921) came into line followed by others, 
until today no less than 45 of our 48 states require registration 
and licensing for the practice of professional engineering within 
their borders. Put it another way: You can practice professional 
engineering today in Montana, North Dakota, and New Hamp- 
shire without a license. In every other state, in Hawaii, in Puerto 
Rico, in Alaska and in every province in Canada, you must have 
proper qualifications and be registered in order to engage in 
certain kinds of engineering work and especially in professional 
engineering. 

“One young engineer, a member of Tau Beta Pi, and a graduate 
of a Pennsylvania college of engineering, said recently to me: 
“Why did my engineering professors not tell me that I had 
to take a severe examination and be licensed to be an engineer 
in New York State?” I am sure I do not know, but we older 
men in engineering education and in charge of our national 
technical societies have failed miserably to impart to the young 
engineering graduate the fact that engineering has become some- 
thing more than a body of organized knowledge. It is a life 
profession, and in the profession a civil engineer, a mechanical 
engineer, and a chemical engineer are all alike in being life 
members, whether or not they like the other fellows. Please 
believe me when I state that today in the United States over 
74,000 engineers are registered and licensed within their states 
as professional engineers. What a group to start with! No cigar 
passers, no super salesmen, no phony engineers—just ordinary 
men making their living by being professional engineers. Re- 
cently there has been much discussion in the technical press 
as to who are engineers and what is engineering. It appears 
a strong answer to say that an engineer is a man who has been 
examined and declared competent to practice by the laws of his 
state. 

“Organization 

“As an illustration of a state organization, I select the New 
York State Society of Professional Epgineers. It was organized 
in 1926, and a pre-requisite of membership is a professional 
engineer’s license in New York state. They have many district 
and county chapters. They subscribe to a code of professional 
ethics and maintain strong ethical, professional practice, grievance 
and legislative committees. They do not read technical papers 
at their meetings; they work on a professional plane that interests 
every kind of an engineer. They publish a year book that is a 
masterpiece of its kind. 

“In turn, the development of the many state societies led in 
the early thirties to the formation of The National Society of 
Professional Engineers, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
This society is a part of every affiliated state society. Each state 
society elects annually a national director, who, together with 
the national officers, makes up the national society. It is in fact 
a congress of the state societies of professional engineers. We 


maintain an office staff in charge of Mr. Edward Larson, executiye 
secretary. We publish a bi-monthly magazine called The America, 
Engineer. At present the membership is over 8,000, and all of 
them are registered professional engineers in their own states o 
else professional engineers who are members-at-large. 


“Objectives 

“I first became interested in engineering as a national pro. 
fession in 1933, when in Washington on National Recovery Aq. 
ministration work. At that time, it appeared that every business, 
profession and union had a voice there except the engineers, 
Indeed, at one time, the newly organized C.I.O. Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians (italics mine) 
demanded with some success that they be allowed to represen 
the engineering profession, because they were the only engineering 
organization that represented all branches of engineers. To thog 
of you who are ignorant of what the unions are doing to larg 
numbers of our young engineering graduates, I recommend 1 
you the article, “Unionism, an Issue in Engineering,” by Dea 
C. J. Freund of the University of Detroit, and published by Foys. 
dation, the publication of the Engineers’ Society of Detroit. 

“Under the national government at Washington, as it has 
developed during the past decade, engineering is going to bk 
either a profession or a trade union. All the wonderful technical 
papers published by our technical societies will not in the leas 
alter this fact. We have our Society at Washington to inform 
Congress on the many bills affecting engineers and engineering 
that we have professional standards and practices. Recently a bill 
became a law by which more than one hundred men were to be 
engaged for high grade engineering work, and we convinced 
the Committee of Congress that those men should have the proper 
technical background. 

“One of our early presidents was Engineer David B. Steinman, 
the celebrated consulting bridge engineer of New York. In an 
address in 1936, he stated: 

“Every engineer has two major interests or obligations towards 
his profession: 

1. Technical—To share in augmenting and disseminating 
the store of scientific and technical knowledge which is 
the technical heritage of his profession. For this work 
we have our technical societies. 

2. Professional—To share in advancing the qualification 
standards, legal standing, economic welfare and public 
recognition of the profession. Fer this work we have 
now the State and National Societies of Professional En- 
gineers. None others than registered engineers may k 
members. 

“In conclusion, I tell you that by choice the national technical 
societies are admittedly only technical in nature, and will not 
engage in professional matters of a controversial character. Like- 
wise, I tell you that the National Society of Professional Engineets 
is a militant organization not engaged in technical activities, but 
totally interested in making the profession of engineerig respect 
able in the public mind. We know also that we in 1942 are 
a very necessary and vital profession. We propose that neither 
the public nor the individual professional engineer shall evade 
their responsibility in helping us to place the whole profession 
on a high service and ethical plane.” 


RECENT PATENT NEWS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Dr. Ralph H. McKee—Chairman 


While submitted as a Progress Report, the paper presented by 
the Committee on Patents, through its Chairman, Professor Ralph 
H. McKee, is of such interest and form as to justify publication 
in full. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Ralph H. McKee, Chairman; Thornton Bogert, T. P. Clonts, 
W. A. Laning, Jr., Charles P. McCabe, Joseph H. Morrow. 
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PROGRESS REPORT 
As of June 30th, 1942 


In the first six months of 1942, more has happened in the 
patent field than in many five-year periods previously. 

Among the terms of particular interests are the following: 

1, About the beginning of 1942, the President established a 
National Patent Commission having as members Charles F. Ket- 
tering, Owen D. Young, Chester C. Davis, Edward F. McGrady 
and Francis P. Gaines. The personnel of this Commission is of 
high standing and one should expect to obtain from it a worth- 
while study of the patent system. At this date it is not known 
how far the Commission has progressed towards making a report. 

2. A considerable part of the Patent Office has been removed 
to an old tobacco warehouse in Richmond, Virginia. The part of 
the Patent Office remaining in Washington has been crowded 
together on the first floor of the Commerce Building. Fortunately, 
this new crowded arrangement is stated to be for the duration 
of the war only. Apparently the Patent Office is having trouble 
in keeping competent personnel in competition with the demands 
of war projects. This will have the effect of handicapping the 
Patent Office and slowing down its work. 

3. There have been two important court decisions which have 
very broad implications. 

In the case of the United States vs. The Masonite Corp. and 
licensed companies, relating to the manufacture of a composition 
hard board, it was held that though the product was patented; 
that while the vertical sales agencies (such as a wholly owned 
subsidiary) might be held by the parent corporation to sell the 
product at a stated price, on the other hand horizontal agencies 
which were actual competitors could not be held by the owner 
of the patent to sell at the controlled original price. 

Similarly, in the United States vs. The Univis Lens Co., Inc., 
the Court held that the patents held by The Univis Co. concerned 
lens blanks originally sold, though unfinished, and that the 
Univis Company could not control the price at which other groups 
sold the lens after finishing. 

It will noted that these decisions prevent the manufacturer 
working under product patent claims or process claims from 
specifying to his purchasers the resale price at which the product 
is to be sold. 

It would further seem as if these Anti-trust decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court are likely to have further reper- 
cussions in the direction of declaring invalid the present laws 
of many states which prevent a retailer from selling a product 
such as a tool, a book, a patent medicine or any other article 
of merchandise at a price below the price set by the manufacturer. 
This likewise would seem to come equally under this principle 
as promulgated by the United States Supreme Court. 

4. There are some half dozen measures affecting patent pro- 
cedure presently before Congress. However, the Committee Chair- 
man is advised that none of them is likely to be seriously con- 
sidered during this session. Accordingly, it will only be necessary 
at this time to refer to them. The most discussed bills are: 

A. The Bone Bill, S-2491, an extremely objectionable bill; 
serves only to provide fees for lawyers. 

B. The Bone Bill, S-2303, only slightly less objectionable: and 

C. The Kramer Bill, H.R.-6852, a desirable bill which with 
advantage might be favored by the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. The Kramer Bill is one which gives the Presi- 
dent during any war period the use of a patented process or 
product and arranges for a proper royalty, to be determined at 
the time the license is granted. It permits the licensor to sue 
if the license fee is not thought by the licensor to be reasonable. 
It accomplishes all that the Bone bills pretend to accomplish, 
and does it better. It probably should have, however, certain 
Minor amendments before passing. 

3. The Treasury has announced that its policy is to deny ap- 
Plications for permission to pay patent and copyright fees in 
enemy territory, and, to deny the right to file and prosecute copy- 
tight and patent applications in this country by enemy nationals, 
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unless approval is requested by the Alien Property Custodian 
(May 10, 1942). ‘ 

6. There is at present much current attack in Congress on 
the American patent system. This is largely by those who do not 
seem to understand that the purpose of a patent system is to 
call forth and develop new processes and products, enriching 
life and insuring independence. Patents are intended to give 
protection for inventions under specified conditions and to inhibit 
hoarding of useful information. 

It has been happily stated by Nelson Littell, Chemical 
Engineer and Patent Attorney, that: 

“Almost all of the things which make our life easier, 
working day shorter, and home life and leisure more enjoy- 
able have come to us in the past 100 years. When we 
compare the progress of this past 100 years with the 
progress of the 4,000 years preceding it and the comforts 
of today’s existence with those of 100 years ago, we realize 
that society made a tremendous forward spurt during this 
past century. Few of us pause to consider that it is the 
patent system—the recognition of a new form of property 
right by society—which is the fountain from which all these 
improvements spring. Underlying all these inventions is 
the new incentive afforded by the patent laws to develop 
new things and improve upon them.” 

“Improvement of the radio since the days of crystal sets 
and earphones has step by step brought it to the point where 
almost instantly and clearly the happenings in the most 
remote part of the world can be heard. Improvements in the 
automobile within the past 25 years are familiar history. 
The airplane has been developed from a rickety flying crate 
into luxurious ocean transports and formidable fighting 
weapons, and the end of these improvements is not in 
sight. The improvements are as important and useful as the 
original inventions and sometimes more immediately valuable. 

With all this progress attributable in a very large measure 
to the patent system, critics would have us believe that it has 
outlived its usefulness and that improvements would continue 
to be forthcoming without the incentive of return offered 
by the system. Would we improve our homes or factories, 
if our neighbors or the community could come over and take 
the improvements from us the moment it was completed?” 

7. Four important factors, due to the war, have tended to 
greatly decrease the present and potential value of a patent. 
These factors are: 

A. Seizure of enemy patents since April by the Alien Property 
Custodian, with authority to manage and license these patents for 
any use during the war or afterwards. 

B. Patent pooling is being forced as a war measure. The Gov- 
ernment wishes all parties interested in a particular program, 
such as synthetic rubber, to have access to the best methods of 
manufacture. Only by this means can the maximum progress be 
made and the minimum patent burden on war effort be insured. 

C. Foreign patents may not now be filed without prior ob- 
taining of a license from the United States Patent Office. 

D. In Congress virtual repeal of the patent system is being 
urged in the guise of patriotic war service. This is a public owner- 
ship effort upon the part of a few ardent and very vocal crusaders 
who dress themselves in Uncle Sam’s costume in order to ride 
their hobby. This group grasps at every opportunity to discredit 
the patent system. They magnify charges of patent control and 
claims of interference with the war program. This group presents 
a serious situation. 

8. Perhaps an even more serious situation can result from 
the fact that the United States Supreme Court has recently pro- 
mulgated a doctrine of patent law which may vitally affect the 
future of industrial research in America, e.g., In the case of Cuno 
Engineering Corporation vs. The Automatic Device Corp., the 
court held that the test of patentability is whether a “flash of 
creative genius” is revealed by the alleged invention. The United 
States Supreme Court stated that unless a strict application of 
this test revealed the presence of such a flash a patent is invalid 
for want of invention. This new test of patentability, if adhered 
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to, will result in the invalidation of most engineering and chemi- 
cal patents. 

9. In another case the Second Circuit Court of Appeals stated: 

“Especially in chemical and electrical experiments happy 
solutions may be reached by testing out variants reached 
merely by permutations of old elements. Possibly the patent 
law should protect such industrial achievements, but it does 
not; the work of the well-equipped laboratory which by 
trial and error checks off a series of formulas may be the 
proper path of industrial advance as the Germans found it 
to be before the Great War; but it does not demand what 
we call ‘invention’.” 

10. As a further evidence of the need for definite broadening 
by Congress of the fundamental patent law, under which it has 
operated since its original statement some sixty years ago, it has 
been found that in the patent cases which have been appealed 
and decided by the United States Supreme Court, well over 80% 
of the patents passed on by this Court have been declared invalid. 

11. Many engineers and engineering companies survive largely 
through Patent Law protection and without this protection en- 
gineering advances, research and development work can not be 
fostered and encouraged. 

12. It is recommended that engineers of this organization talk 
to or write to their Congressman and Senators setting forth the 
importance of Patent Law protection to them and its eventual 
benefit to all the citizens of this country. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Committee on Patents, 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 


RALPH H. McKEE, 
Chairman. 


A PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
N. C. S. B. E. E. to Publish Roster 


of 
Registered Professional Engineers in U. S. 


The National Council of State Boards of Engineering Exam- 
iners has announced that preparation of a United States Directory 
of Registered Professional Engineers is now in progress. The said 
Directory, which will be a biennial publication, will be ready 
early in 1943 and will sell for $15.00 plus the cost of delivery. 
The publisher is The Lewis Historical Company, Inc. of New 
York and the sponsor is The National Council. 

To quote the Publication Director: 

“For the first time the Engineering Profession is to have 
a publication commensurate in scope and purpose with 
its importance among the professional groups serving 
America. 

“This is the ‘U. S. Directory of Registered Professional 
Engineers.’ 

“The Engineering Profession, with the tremendous finan- 
cial outlay represented in its work, and touching the daily 
life of every citizen in many more ways than any other 
honored calling, has had no publication dealing with its 
membership nationally other than through separate en- 
gineering society affiliations and the long-established 
“‘Who’s Who in Engineering.’ 

“The present work covers the entire country, repro- 
ducing the official lists of engineers legally qualified to 
practice their profession in forty-five states in the Union. 

“This Directory contains approximately 70,000 names, 
arranged first in a single alphabetical list, with addresses 
and connections, and second, shown in geographical dis- 
tribution, so that individuals concerning whom informa- 
tion is desired can be found both by name and locality. 

“The work is official from cover to cover. The original 
lists are supplied by the state registration boards of the 
various states; the combined lists bear the certification and 
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The contents of the Directory will include: 


endorsement of the National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners. 

“Ie will be a satisfaction to have your reservation of q 
copy for delivery as early in 1943 as the compilation cay 
be completed.” 


A list of registered professional engineers in all states 
and territories, in one alphabetical list, with addresses and 
connections with names shown in geographical distribution, 

A list of State Boards of Registration, with names and we 
addresses of secretaries and members. 

A digest of all State Laws governing the practice of 
professional engineering. 

The officers, publications, activities, etc., of National 
Council State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 


It is contemplated that the Directory will serve: 


1. The individual engineer—by giving national recogni. The 
tion to his position and activity. held ir 
2. The industrial groups utilizing engineering service~ nia Bo 
by information concerning the individual and the area in and Sa 
which he may legally practice his profession. a 
3. The engineering bureaus and departments of politica As Ci 
subdivisions—by furnishing an exact guide to the only 

group that is legally qualified to render professional Bangha 


services. Pasac 

4. Reference centers—by placing at their disposal the Beer, C 
only comprehensive picture of the engineering profession Fresn 

and its personnel that has been compiled. Benzon, 

5. All professions and branches of business and industy Albat 
having contact with engineering in any relation—by nam- Borgwa: 

ing all those engineers legally qualified to represent them. San | 

6. The manufacturer of products specified in engineer. Briggs, 

ing practice—by giving him the full list of the individuals Fresn 
legally qualified to write such specifications. Core, E 

In undertaking the Directory, the National Council of State San 
Boards of Engineers has issued the following statement of Dresser, 
justification: Tujur 
“The engineering profession has long been without Edelsteit 

the official directory its own importance has deserved. Los / 
This condition has existed because none of the profes- Eppersor 
sional organizations made it a part of its program to Los A 
undertake the arduous and expensive tasks involved. Geertz, | 
These we have now assumed, and we request the coopera- Pod F 
tion and support of engineers and the organizations _ 
working through them and with them, confident that Fon A 
the resulting volume will amply justify its cost in daily 9 ’ 
usefulness and permanent value.” Pong 
Fresno 

Green, C 

Alham 

Hale, Ph 

PRESIDENT HOLBROOK’S_ San Le 
DAUGHTER DIES SUDDENLY — 

It is with sincere regret that the “American Engineer” Helwer, 
announces the untimely and unexpected demise of Mrs. Los At 
Alton W. Graeff, daughter of President Holbrook of Hesse, Cl 
N.S.P.E. and Mrs. Holbrook. Los Ar 
Word of the passing of the charming and talented young Hittelmar 
lady was received just as the publication was due to come Los Ar 
off the press and therefore details are not presently available. Horton, | 
Mrs. Graeff was a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh Palo A 
where her esteemed father is Dean of the Schools of Hughes, « 
Engineering and Mining. Needless to say, the directional fe A 
efforts of President Holbrook will be missed for some time J . 
to come. 
To her husband, Alton W. Graeff, also a graduate of K an Di 
the University of Pittsburgh and to the Dean and Mrs. ennedy, 
Holbrook, as well as to other members of the family, the Palo Al 
National Society of Professional Engineers and the various Kosman, ] 
State professional societies extend profound sympathy. Piedmo 
e, W 
Los An, 
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California 


Non Registrants 


The following, who successfully passed the written examinations 
held in May, have been approved for registration by the Califor- 
nia Board at its recent summer meetings held in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco June 15, 16, 17 and June 22, 23, 1942. 


As Civil Engineers: 


Bangham, W. Larribee Lambie, John A. 


Pasadena Pasadena 
Beer, Charles G. Longson, Cecil L. 
Fresno Burlingame 
Benzon, Frank B. Lund, Alexander N. 
Albany San Luis Obispo 
Borgwardt, Albert E. Mueller, Karl T. 
San Rafael Los Angeles 
Briggs, Howard F. Muller, Herman C. 
Fresno Sacramento 
Core, Edwin J. O’Donnell, Herbert P. 
San Fernando Lodi 
Dresser, Charles E. Pearne, Frank S. 
Tujunga Alhambra 
Edelstein, Harold Phillips, Robert V. 
Los Angeles Independence 
Epperson, Ellsworth J. Porter, A. Leigh 
Los Angeles Santa Monica 


Geertz, Clifford J. 
San Francisco 
Goldman, Nahum 


Reid, Edward C. 
Los Angeles 
Rickett, Wilbur B. 


Los Angeles Brentwood 

Grant, William Ritter, John 
Inglewood Los Angeles 

Green, Arthur H. Rollins, Robert H. 
Fresno Arcadia 

Green, Chester H. Ross, J. A. 
Alhambra Fresno 

Hale, Philip Schneider, Lawrence 
San Leandro Los Angeles 

Hanson, Emil G. Sheridan, Paul C. 
Sacramento Marysville 

Helwer, Sam Sisler, Roland W. 
Los Angeles South Pasadena 

Hesse, Clarence F. Stearns, Philip B. 
Los Angeles Fresno 

Hittelman, Nathan Stevens, Richard O. 
Los Angeles Chula Vista 

Horton, Lyman G. Taul, H. Wayne 
Palo Alto Fresno 

Hughes, Clifford H. Thompson, Donald 
los Angeles Los Angeles 

Jorgensen, J. Frank Upham, Gilbert B. 
San Diego West Los Angeles 


Kennedy, Richard R. 
Palo Alto 


Ure, Charles G. 
San Francisco 


Kosman, Milton Weaver, Donald G. 
Piedmont Whittier 

Krelle, William H. Williams, Robert J., Jr. 
Los Angeles Los Angeles 
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STATE SOCIETY ACTIVITIES 


Out of State and Reciprocal Registration as 
Civil Engineers: 
Drinkhall, Frederick N. 
Sacramento 


Spurr, Henry V. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Stevens, P. E. 
Chicago, Illinois 
As Land Surveyors: 


Cullmer, R. E. Klotz, Rudolph A. 


San Diego Sacramento 
Flickwir, R. F. Wahlen, H. S. 
Los Angeles San Mateo 

Connecticut 


Officers for Coming Year 


Following are the new Officers of the Connecticut State Society 
of Professional Engineers: 


John C. H. Wendes 
2 Park Ave., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Alexander S. Lynch 
114 Chestnut St., West Haven, Conn. 


President: 
lst Vice-Pres: 


2nd Vice-Pres: James D. Skinner 


177 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Secretary: Frank P. Gillon 
219 Cherry St., Naugatuck, Conn. 
Treasurer: Joseph G. Crowther 


20 Woodland St., Hamden, Conn. 


National Director: Alexander S. Lynch 
114 Chestnut St., West Haven, Conn. 


PRESIDENT JOHN C. H. WENDES 
Connecticut Society of Professional Engineers 
Superintendent of Engineering, Pennsylvania Ordnance Works 
U. S. Rubber Company, Williamsport, Penna. 
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Some Appraisals of Registration 


In Section II of the annual report to the Governor, His Excel- 
lency Robert A. Hurley, the Connecticut Board of Registration 
makes the following interesting comments: 

Progress and Prospects of Registration in Connecticut: 

Graduating students find a definite goal ahead to be reached 
through self-development in experience. 

It establishes a professional status to be attained and empha- 
sizes to the young engineer and to the public the intellectual 
quality of the profession. 

Appreciation of Professional Recognition is attested by the 
number of applicants who are legally exempt yet desire to be 
registered. 

Registration is segregating one group of technological workers 
and is emphasizing the engineer who combines scientific training 
and practical competency—of significance to industrial Connecticut. 

The roster of registered engineers should assist in the selection 
of engineers for public engineering service. 

The new professional dignity should lead to interest in the 
wider phases of Engineering, notably in its part in Public Welfare. 
Recognition of Registration by Courts and in Appointment of 

Engineers in State Employ: 

“A decided improvement in public relations; attorneys now 
lay stress on registration in qualifying engineering, architectural 
and land surveying witnesses; the State Board of Health, except 
in minor small towns, and the Federal agencies are now requiring 
that all plans submitted for their approval bear the seal and 
approval of a registered man.” 

“It is common practice in our Courts in qualifying an engineer 
to give expert testimony to show him to be licensed. This is 
also true in hearings before quasi-judicial bodies such as the 
Public Service Commission, particularly in dealing with grade 
crossing projects.” 

“In Civil Service the policy has recently been established, 
without legal compulsion, to admit to promotion examinations 
for certain grades only those having licenses. In one city appli- 
cants must be registered in order to enter the examination for 
assistant engineers and higher grades.” 

In Connecticut there is no exemption for those in public 
service (except officers and employees of the government of the 
United States) other than the general provision exempting em- 
ployees and subordinates of a person holding a certificate of 
registration. 

Approximately 2200 persons, including some thirty odd who 
allowed their registrations to lapse during 1941, are presently 
listed in the Connecticut Roster for 1942. 


District of Columbia 
Netherlands Ambassador Society Guest 


At a recent meeting of the District of Columbia Society of 
Professional Engineers, Dr. Alexander M. Loudon, recognized 
Ambassador of The Netherlands in this country, addressed the 
Society. Dr. Loudon, who was accompanied by Madame Loudon, 
spoke extemporaneously and dweit at length on the workings of 
the German mind and its ability to build up a sympathy reaction 
among the United Nations. This, said Ambassador Loudon, should 
be repelled and shunned by the Allies. 

In a well delivered address, Professor James J. Bowe, of the 
Catholic University, President of the District of Columbia Society, 
responded to the discourse of Ambassador Loudon. The response 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 


Society Elects Officers 


At its meeting held June 22, 1942, the District of Columbia 
elected the following officers and directors. 
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SECOND 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Rudolph H. Freyeisen 
9009 Sudbury Rd. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Mr. J. Raymond Meehan 
4205 Arkansas Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Two years: 
Mr. Clarence H. Moulton 
Cavalier Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT 
Mr. James J. Bowe 
3814 8th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Herman F. Lame 
Westchester Apts., No. 225B 
Washington, D. C. 


Three years: 
Mr. Frederick W. Hill 
6440 Barnaby St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
One year: 
Mr. Joseph Barnett 
1390 Nicholson St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Other officials recently chosen include: 


CONSTITUTION NATIONAL DIRECTOR 

REQUIREMENT Mr. Edwin M. Woods 
Mr. William L. Bach 3719 First Road South 
1426 M St., N. W. Arlington, Va. 
Washington, D. C. ALTERNATE 

NATIONAL DIRECTOR 

Mr. C. Eugene Edwards, Jr. 
1431 Longfellow St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. I. Ellman 
328 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Indiana 
New Officers Installed 


As a result of the largest vote yet cast, the following officers 
and directors were chosen to lead the Indiana Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers during the present year: 


President—Clyde A. Walb. 

First Vice-President—Ralph E. Simpson. 
Second Vice-President—Witt W. Hadley. 
Secretary—James E. Loer. 

Treasurer—Carl E. Vogelgesang. 

National Director—Ben H. Petty 

State Directors—Roy Biberstine, J. V. Smythe. 


Dues 


One of the problems confronting the new officers is that of 
adequate dues. To quote from the “Indiana Professional Engineet’: 


“INCREASE DUES FOR EFFICIENT RESULTS" 


“Communications commenting on the proposed increase of 
Society dues, and discussing other matters of interest to en- 
gineers are still being received. The majority of our cor 
respondents are in favor of an increase, and many of them 
have offered suggestions as to which one of our activities 
should receive the first benefits of financial support. Prominent 
among these suggestions is one for a planned program di- 
rected toward obtaining the ways and means to more efficient 
enforcement of our Registration Law. This is a commendable 
suggestion. One of our engineer members had much to say 
regarding enforcement in his own locality, where a street 
commissioner has been attempting to do engineering work 
on streets and sewers without the benefit of engineering setv- 
ices of a registered professional engineer, and a local con- 
tractor is constructing a factory for defense work without 
the benefit of either a professional engineer or an architect. 
We know that this member is not alone with this situation. 
It exists in other localities in the state. We are aware of 
Tire Engineers, the Office Engineers, the Exterminating En 
gineers, and the plumber who calls himself a Sanitary Engi- 
neer. Attempts have been made to control these practices, 
but without financial support, any work we may do towat 
this end is of no consequence.” 
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ANTHONY WAYNE CHAPTER 


In a report received just as the American Engineer was about 
to go to press, Secretary Paul C. Spears of the Anthony Wayne 
Chapter of Indiana Society advises that the July meeting of the 
Chapter was held at Fort Wayne and that the new officers elected 
and inducted at the meeting were: 


President B. R. McBride 
Vice-President John W. Dickens 
Secretary Paul C. Spears 
Treasurer James T. White 
State Director C. R. McAnlis 


The Chapter, after listening to an instructive lecture on the 
Conservation of our Natural Resources by Anthony L. H. Dun- 
teen, transacted its routine business and agreed to participate in 
the annual Society gathering to be held at Oliver Lake, Saturday, 
September 5th. 


Kentucky 


Registration Board 


At its meeting of July 14, the Kentucky State Registration 
Board expressed approval of the proposal to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning the Board’s activities and through its Secre- 
tary, C. S. Crouse, transmitted the following list of persons licensed 
to practice professional engineering as of that date: 


License Field of 
No. Engineering 

Bentley, Arthur F. 1200 Civil 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Caulder, John W. 1208 Mechanical 
Mobile, Alabama 

Chambers, Ralph H. 1199 Civil 
New York, N. Y. 

Cuthbert, W. R. 1204 Civil and Mining 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dyer, William 1201 Civil (Structural ) 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Fall, Marx S. 1209 Civil (Municipal ) 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Gilbert, W. W. 1197 Mechanical 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Harris, Frederic R. 1198 Civil, Mechanical, Electrica] 
New York, N. Y. 

Hemphill, David A. 1207 Mechanical 
Mobile, Alabama 

Hochstrasser, R. L. 1191 Mechanical 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Holt, Clarence M. 1202 Civil 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Ison, Roy A. 1194 Mining (Coal) 
Jenkins, Kentucky 

Johnston, James C. 1193 Mining 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Meek, Fred J. 1205 = Mining and Metallurgical 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Miller, Lavern A. 1190 — Civil (Municipal) 
Streator, Illinois 

Morgan, George R. 1195 Mechanical 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Pate, Paul S. 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Roberts, J. M. 


Richmond, Kentucky 


ter Braake, Alex L. 
Dutch East Indies 


Turner, W. W. 


Richmond, Kentucky 


Weinstein, Henry 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Mining 


Civil 


Mining and Metallurgical 


Civil 


Civil 


The members of the Board are: 


E. R. Ronald, Chairman—Louisville 
J. R. Kinsella, V. Chairman—Newport 
C. S. Crouse, Secretary-Treasurer—University of Kenrucky 


W. D. Barrows—Providence 
H. Graham—Lexington 
T. Howard—Lexington 
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Missouri 


New Practitioners 


The Missouri Registration Board recently admitted 86 to the 
practice of engineering and 19 to that of architecture. Following 
is a list of those registered as Engineers: 


Frank Beard 
Kahoka 

E. E. Howard 
Kansas City 

W. W. Horner 
St. Louis 

C. W. Brown 
Jefferson City 

E. B. Black 
Kansas City 

A. H. Baum 
St. Louis 

R. P. Cummins 
Jefferson City 

C. G. Roush 
Kansas City 

Clarence Ax 
St. Louis 

N. T. Veatch, Jr. 
Kansas City 

W. M. Spann 
Kansas City 

J. F. Kilpatrick 
Rolla 

J. H. Carmean 
Greenville, Miss. 

C. C. Brown 
St. Louis 

W. O. Maurer 
St. Louis 

C. H. Shockley 
Kansas City 

S. W. Jens 
St. Louis 

H. D. Smelser 
Neosho 

G. R. Hamlin 
Baring 

Walter O. Hill 
Hannibal 

H. Shifrin 
St. Louis 


J. F. Heimovics 
Kansas City 

E. M. Stayton 
Independence 

Ned L. Ashton 
Kansas City 

T. R. Milligan 
St. Louis 

John Buxell 
St. Louis 

Louis Schultz 
Kansas City 

K. E. Johnson 
Kansas City 

H. Austill 
St. Louis 

B. L. Brown 
St. Louis 

A. P. Greensfelder 
St. Louis 

O. C. Sheley 
Kansas City 

M. E. Pearson 
St. Louis 

L. A. Foster 
Glendale 

L. E. Stout 
St. Louis 

R. Walter Miller 
Monticello 

Dean Wilson 
Hannibal 

F. L. Hostetter 
Farmington 

Wm. J. Groves 
Kansas City 

J. H. Campbell 
University City 

George A. Hale 
St. Louis 

A. W. Wenthe 
St. Louis 
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Robert P. Woods 


Francis T. Cutts 


Kansas City St. Louis 
E. H. Jones Frank Kester 
Lathrop King City 
H. G. Garner R. G. McClain 
Kansas City Columbia 
Allen E. Nance C. F. Samuels 
Sikeston Kansas City 
C. P. Owens W. R. Crecelius 
Springfield St. Louis 
H. E. Leilich Theodore Gupton 
Weldon Springs Kansas City 
C. M. Hall W. H. Lebo 
Jefferson City Kansas City 
A. C. Spiker H. M. Brush 
Bloomfield Macon 
Gus Nemser Harold T. Smutz 
St. Louis St. Louis 
John K. Baronet E. M. Levy 
St. Louis Jefferson City 


William Anderson 


C. F. Brumbach 


Jefferson City St. Joseph 

R. W. Brooks H. W. Wagner 
Jefferson City Hannibal 

B. J. George F. C. Woermann 
Kansas City St. Louis 

W. L. Coon S. B. May 
Hannibal St. Louis 

Bruce Williams J. C. Schmidt 
Joplin Jefferson City 

Ray S. Rucker R. B. Brooks 
Rolla St. Louis 

C. E. Galt C. A. Haskins 
Ferguson Kansas City 

F. W. Green N. W. Downs 
St. Louis Kansas City 

A. H. Chase E. E. Kasler 
Jefferson City Jefferson City 

M. M. Miklas Leon W. Corder 
St. Louis Jefferson City 

S. W. Brown A. P. Burris 
St. Louis Kansas City 


George M. Fowler 


Joplin 


presently under consideration. 


The applications of other candidates who have already filed are 


“Look Ahead” 


“This nation should be proud of the speed with which 
it has closed the gap as to the tools of war but it has not 
yet made the joint and is not ready to pull the falsework, 
Our pride should be tempered by the fact that the time 
was ours to use. We should be sobered by it and begin 
immediately to look ahead, nor casually but objectively. We 
should start doing things today that will show results in 
one, two, five, ten, and even twenty-five years. 

“Speed is an American habit, like most habits, is a costly 
one, if not altogether bad. What we have made up for in 
lost time we have paid for in increased cost. Let us then 
think about the future of our profession. Peace, we hope, 
will bring an era of planned plenty. But who will plan it? 
Peace is certain to bring a problem of relocation. Who will 
provide for it? Peace will not stay with us if we do not 
tie it to a firm foundation.” 


New York 


Examining Board Actions 


Passes on Candidates 


At its June meeting the State Board of Examiners reviewed 
the cases of one hundred candidates in various stages of consid- 
eration and processing. The total comprised 18 approvals for 
license, 9 instances requiring further consideration, 19 rejections 
and 54 applicants scheduled for their written examinations. 

The Board considered the applications of the following for 
National Certification: 
Kerr Atkinson 
Russell T. Branch 
Gilmore David Clarke 
Alfred Hedefine 
George Rufus Johnson 
Morris Herman Klegerman 
Frank C. Tolles Harry Boyd Matzen 
Walter Paul Warendorff George W. Vaughn 

John D. Anderson 


James B. McLean 
Walter David Binger 
Frederick P. Brand 
Richard Derby Elwell 
John F. Hennessey 
John Ewing Kiker, Jr. 


It was voted to recommend the above 17 applicants for Na 
tional Bureau Registration and Certification. 


Approves Plan for Engineers in Training 


A plan submitted by a committee consisting of Engineers Steia- 
man and Hausmann of the Board of Examiners was approved 
and forwarded to the State Education Department for consideration. 


Preliminary Examinations for Engineers-in-Training 


The following editorial appearing in the June issue of the 
Missouri Engineer serves to reinforce the emphasis on post war 
planning which the American Engineer has been calling for during 
recent months. Engineers must win this war. Engineers must also 
plan against the chaos of widespread unemployment that threatens 
the peace which will one day follow war. 

“One thing that we as a nation should learn from this 
war is a lesson that Hitler has taught the world. This should 
be obvious to thinking men, men who are by nature planners 
and dreamers, and engineers certainly are. The lesson is 
that time is invaluable, that all plans must be considered 
from the standpoint of the time element. Hitler gained 
his entire advantage by his using time. He spent years build- 
ing a war machine; years in which he was able to design, 
perfect and build in quantity the tools of war. These years 
were also used in building an army; not just an army for 
1939, but one for 1940, for 1941, for 1942, for 1943, and 
now he is trying to have one for 1944. The bulk of his army 
on the front this year is made up of men who were high 
school age or less a year before Munich. They have been 
in constant training ever since. 
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Proposed Plan 


Commencing in June, 1943, the prescribed written exam- 
inations for license as a Professional Engineer will 
divided into Preliminary Examinations and Final Exam- 
inations, of which the former may be taken prior to 
completion of the statutory qualifications for license. 
The Preliminary Examinations will initially consist of 
Parts I and II of the present examinations for Professional 
Engineers. The Final Examinations will initially consist 
of Part III of the present examinations for Profession 
Engineers. Both divisions are subject to future modifica- 
tion or amplification by the Board, subject to the approv- 
al of the Department. 7 
After January 1, 1943, the Department will receive appli- 
cations for separate admission to the Preliminary Exam- 
inations. Special application forms will be made available 
for this purpose. The first separate Preliminary Examina- 
tions to which approved candidates will be admitted will 
be those of June 1943. Applications must be filed not 
later than May 1 or December 1, respectively, for admis 
sion to the June or January Preliminary Examinations 
of any year. 
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3, A candidate for admission to the Preliminary Examinations 


must be at least twenty-one years of age, must satisfy 
the citizenship requirement, must have completed ap- 
proved secondary education, and must have endorsements 
of character and aptitude from three or more registered 
professional engineers who are personally acquainted with 
the applicant and his record. In addition, the candidate 
must be a graduate from an approved engineering school 
or must otherwise satisfy the educational or alternative 
requirements as specified below. 


. Graduates of approved engineering schools who satisfy 


the foregoing requirements will be admitted to the Pre- 
inary Examinations by the Department upon checking 
their applications and credentials, without referring their 
applications to the Board. 


. Candidates who are not graduates of approved engineering 


schools may be admitted to the Preliminary Examinations 
provided they satisfy the age, citizenship, secondary edu- 
cation, and endorsement requirements, and in addition 
qualify for eight years of credit for combined educational 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Eastern District: 
G. G. Thomas 
Jas. S. Burch 
Thos. J. Hewitt 


Central District: 
E. P. Coles 
T. J. McKim 
Frank B. Turner 


Western District: 


E. D. Burchard 
G. H. Ehringer 
H. P. Grier, Jr. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1942 


and experience records. The Department will evaluate 
the educational records submitted by candidates and will 
assign ratings to each expressed in equivalent y of 
approved engineering education. For each year of’ rated 
engineering education, the candidate will be allawed two 
years toward the specified total of eight years of qualifying 
credit. The applications of these candidates will then be 
referred to the Board to check and evaluate the experience 
record and to determine for each application whether the 
candidate has completed the net required years of satis- 
factory engineering experience. To facilitate such verifi- 
cation and appraisal by the Board, the applicant shall 
submit a list of references who are familiar with his 
record of engineering employment. ; 

6. Candidates successfully passing both Parts I and II of the 
Preliminary Examinations will be so certified by the De- 
partment, and will be recorded for a period not exceeding 
ten years as Engineers-in-Training for future qualification 
as Professional Engineers. Four years of satisfactory en- 
gineering experience showing breadth and progression, 
as defined in the published rules of the Board, in addi- 
tion to the prescribed qualifications for admission to the 
Preliminary Examinations, will be required for admission 
to the Final Examinations. Candidates failing to qualify 
for admission to the Final Examinations within ten years 
after passing the Preliminary Examinations may be re- 
quired to repeat the Preliminary Examinations. 

7. Candidates taking the Preliminary Examinations in ad- 
vance of final qualifications and faéling in either Part I 
or Part II of said examinations will receive no credit 
until both parts are passed in a single examination period. 

8. The application and examination fee for the Preliminary 
Examinations will be $15. Unsuccessful candidates may 
take the Preliminary Examinations a second time for the 
same fee. For successful candidates this fee of $15 will 
be credited toward the total statutory fee of $25 for the 
combined examinations and final licensure as a Professional 
Engineer. 


North Carolina 


Holds Summer Session 


August lst was the date and Raleigh the place of the annual 
summer meeting of the North Carolina Society of Professional 
Engineers. Despite the restrictions imposed by war a well attended 
gathering was anticipated as this publication went to press. The 
Officers and Committees of the Society are: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Channing B. Brown 
President 


Roy L. Williamson 
Vice-President 


Robert B. Rice 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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MEMBERSHIP 
James S. Burch, General Chairman 


Eastern District 
B. A. Waldenmaier, Chmn. 
James D. Blount 
J. B. Cutchin 
R. S. Fouraker 
J. C. Gardner 
C. A. Williams 


Central District 
Walter J. Seeley, Chmn. 
Percy Bloxam 
H. D. Jones 
R. E. Kenney 
Albert Milnow 
R. P. Reece 


Western District 
Harry P. Grier, Chmn. 
G. H. Ehringer 
Joseph R. Gill 
E. L. Kemper 
W. E. Leeper 
C. F. Lewis 


FINANCE 
James S. Burch, Chmn. 
T. C. Heyward 
C. N. Rackliffe 


NOMINATING 
R. Getty Browning, Chmn. 
B. W. Davis 
W. M. Platt 
Marshall E. Lake 
G. G. Thomas 
Edwin W. Burchard 


PUBLICATIONS 
L. W. Payne, Chmn. 
W. L. Hartzog, Jr. 
R. H. Reynolds 


LEGISLATIVE 
W. Vance Baise, Chmn. 
T. S. Johnson 
J. M. Peden 

PROGRAM 

SUMMER CONVENTION 
G. G. Thomas, Chmn. 
B. W. Davis 
R. P. Reece 
C. A. Williams 
H. B. Wolf 


ENGINEERING AWARD 
W. H. Hall, Chmn. 
E. P. Coles 
Harry Tucker 


PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
W. C. Riddick, Chmn. 
J. W. Harrelson 
J. E. Willoughby 
Charles E. Waddel 


CONSTITUTION 
AND By-LAWS 
J. D. Spinks, Chmn. 
C. F. Gore 
Carl W. Smedburg 


YEAR BOOK 
Blake R. VanLeer, Chmn. 
B. H. Connor 
Roy L. Williamson 


WINTER MEETING 
W. Paul Lyman, Chmn. 
Edward Cothran 
Carl W. Mengel 
J. J. Strickland 
E. E. Williams 


Society Year Book 


The third annual Year Book of the North Carolina Society is 
an interesting volume, containing a membership directory, a 
graphical illustration of the Society's growth, a list of North 
Carolina Engineering organizations and clubs and a recitation of 
honors and awards bestowed in recent years. 
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Despite the fact that Ohio is one of the best and most 
up-to-date contributors to the American Engineer, the 
Society officers, in addition to addressing Chapters direct- 
ly, have made the following appeal to Chapter Secretaries 
through the Society Bulletin which encounters the same 
difficulty as your Editor in securing the most recent accounts 
of meetings: 


“Attention Chapter Secretaries: It’s after meeting writeups 
we especially want. Announcements concerning future meet- 
ings are difficult to use in the Bulletin as you can readily 
appreciate. Sometimes the meeting takes place within a few 
days of the receipt of the announcement, long before we get 
the bulletin out. Arthur V. Sheridan, editor of the American 
Engineer, is having the same difficulties. He says in a recent 
letter, “What is desired is a report of what takes place at 
meetings forwarded as soon as possible after the event.” 


Note! Attention of reader is directed to REPORT OF 


OHIO BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Thank you Ohio! 
EDITOR. 


President’s News Letter 


President Kennedy continues to set a pace that is bringing 
him to the front as an able and forceful leader. His accomplish- 
ments are being noted in states other than Ohio. To quote from 
his June News Letter: 

“The Engineering Profession can be vitalized only by 
individual interest, loyalty and effort. Every man is a debtor 
to his profession. Through membership and active participa- 
tion in this organization, the individual Engineer can render 
his contribution towards making engineering a greater and 
more satisfying profession than he found it. 

“By necessity, those of us who are not actively engaged 
in military service, are spending more time at home. Relief 
from the stress of the times is desirable. What better outlet 
than professional activities as a pleasant interest to supply 
this needed safety valve. 

“‘No star is ever lost we once have seen. We always 
may be what we might have been.’” 


And again to quote from his July News Letter: 

“A recent issue of the American Engineer carried several 
scholarly articles written by engineers in which spiritual 
values were stressed. This is remarkable and bodes well for 
the future. Engineers are showing their versatility and are 
revealing their capacity for vision and cultural appreciation. 

“The name Engineer is appearing more frequently and, 
preceded by the word Professional, will acquire increased 
appreciation. These words will sound familiar to many of 
you when I say, we, Enginers, must everlastingly advertise, 
publicize, and dramatize our activities. This will do a three- 
fold mission. It will stimulate the interest of our own mem- 
bers, arouse the curiosity of those of our profession who 
for one reason or another are not with us, and it will adver- 
tise us to the public at large. 

“Public relations, what a broad field of action these 
words imply! Instead of criticizing the other fellow or letting 
George do it, how much better it will be to seize every 
opportunity to enhance the prestige of our profession, in- 
dividually and collectively to cultivate favorable public re- 
lations. The trend of the times is toward unified action. 
The winning team or the victorious army functions as a 
unit. We, Engineers, must never lose our individuality but 
we cannot solve the many pressing professional problems by 
individual action. Only by concerted action can our pro- 
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fession take a place in the world of tomorrow as a worthy 
and learned profession.” 


Excerpts from Society Bulletins 


“There won't be any Board Meetings during July and Auguy 
The Board decided to eliminate them for the two months by 
gave the Executive Committee power to act in case of necessity 
during that period.” 

“The Ohio Northern Chapter has decided to stay with us as, 
chapter. In a previous bulletin we mentioned that the question 
of disbanding and joining other groups was up for consideration, 
It was settled at a recent meeting in Findlay. The group plans w 
revitalize its own chapter by contacting every eligible engineer jp 
the district in the near future. Engineer Kenneth Chacey reported 
a fine talk by President Kennedy on the aims, purposes, and a. 
complishments of the O.S.P.E., what it has to offer its chapters, 
how it needs them, and how they need it. From the enthusiastic 
report we are sure we are going to hear from Ohio Northern and 
its activities soon.” 

“All Ohio is now united in membership in the Ohio Society, 
We have had, until the meeting of June 12, a bit of unorganized 
territory, Butler, Preble, and Warren Counties. At its February 
meeting the Tri-County Society of Professional Engineers and 
Surveyors covering those three counties voted to affiliate with the 
O.S.P.E. On May 13 the Tri-County Society adopted its revised 
constitution to become a chapter of the Ohio Society. This con. 
stitution was approved by your Executive Committee and the 
Board at the June 12 meeting. Mr. R. A. Pochel of Middletown 
was present to represent the new chapter. The official name 
adopted by this Chapter will be announced later.” 

“Engineering Association of Hawaii-—Although not a chapter 
of the O.S.P.E. Honolulu sends in such interesting write-ups of 
their meetings we think you'll enjoy them too, so we'll passa 
portion of their last one along to you. At their last meeting they 
viewed the sound movie The Story of the Coast Guard. The film 
illustrated many of the multitudinous and diverse duties performed 
by this efficient service. Among them were the blasting of the 
waterlogged derelicts, ice breaking in far northern seas, dropping 
hurricane warnings to unsuspecting small boats, locating and 
charting giant icebergs, supervising anchorage of vessels, harbor 
patrol, protecting the sealing grounds, rescue from ship to shore, 
stirring fire at sea, the life boat service in action. They glimpsed, 
too, the whaling industry. They saw a monster harpooned, dragged, 
fighting to the ship’s side. They saw men and powered tackle 
strip the blubber from off this giant animal. By the marvel of the 
machine we saw and heard all of this. But, thank God, we couldn't 
smell. Have you ever smelled a whale?” 

“The next meeting will include a talk on Democracy’s strange 
bedfellow, Russia. One will hear about conditions and life in 
Russia under the Soviet regime and of the Red Army and Russia's 
preparations for war.” 

“In reading these Bulletin items you've no doubt noticed 
that Prexy Kennedy hasn’t done so badly in getting around. One 
of the goals Sack has set for himself during his term office is w 
officially attend at least one meeting of every one of our 2/ 
chapters. Jack’s not responsible for this item, so we can tell you 
(in case you don’t know it) that he’s a mighty good fellow t 
meet and not bad to listen to as a speaker.” 


1943 Convention 


The Deshlen-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, February 11th and 12th 
have been designated as the place and dates of the 1943 Ohio 


Society Convention. 


Registration Board Changes 


Robert N. Waid of Columbus has been appointed by te 
Governor to succeed Julian E. Tobey of Cincinnati. Mr. Waid 
who is a former State Highway director, will fill out the ur 
expired term of Mr. Tobey or until September 25, 1945. 
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Prof. French Retires 


Dr. Thomas E. French, for 47 years a member of the teaching 
sat and faculty of Ohio State University, will retire from active 
duty on September Ist. 

During almost a half century of association with the University, 
he has achieved wide recognition as an educator, engineer and 
traveler. He has always been an active citizen in his community 
and has served as president of social, fraternal, scholastic and 
community service organizations. He is credited with having 
given the inspiration that led to the creation of Ohio’s famous 
sadium. An art collector and a designer, he has twice been 
awatded national honors for his work. 

In substance it might well be said that Dr. French has led 
and still leads a full and honored life useful to himself and his 
flow man. As he retires from active service at his alma mater, 
he does so with the plaudits of the Board of Trustees as one 
who has “a world wide reputation in his field”—‘contributed 
immeasurably to the life and progress of the University’”—and 
“loved and respected by students and colleagues alike’”—“his 
counsel sought on a wide range of subjects.” 


Board of Trustees Meets 


At its final meeting before the summer recess, the Board of 
Trustess authorized the Executive Committee to act in case of 
necessity during the months of July and August. 

Appended are the minutes of the meeting as transmitted to 
the American Engineer. These are reproduced as submitted in 
the hope that other states will respond in like manner and as 
rapidly. 


THE OHIO SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Minutes of the Board of Trustees Meeting, June 12, 1942 


The Board of Trustees of the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers met at the Fort Hayes Hotel in Columbus on the eve- 
ning of June 12, 1942. Present were: 


J. S. Kennedy, president 
Akron 

W. C. Kammerer, past president 
Cleveland 

Walter W. Graf, vice-president 
Lancaster 

Robert N. Tucker, treasurer 
Columbus 

Chas. H. Fritche, Canton Regional trustee 
New Philadelphia 

Lloyd A. Chacey, committee chairman 
Franklin County, Columbus 

D. K. Lacey, Midwestern president 
Russells Point 

Oliver M. Liggitt, Midwestern trustee 
Belletontaine 

Walter T. Starr, Franklin County president 
Columbus 

J. M. Ogan, Hocking Valley trustee 
McArthur 

Thornton Bogert, Cincinnati trustee 
Cincinnati 

Edison Ellis, Maumee Valley president 
Van Wert 

H. N. Morris, Lake Erie alternate trustee 
Sandusky 

F.G. Browne, Marion president 
Marion 

George J. Flatman, Marion trustee 
Marion 

R. A. Pochel, Miami Chapter 
Middletown 

John J. Lucas, Cleveland trustee 
Cleveland 

G. Fred Pfeiffer, Akron Chapter 


ron 
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JuLy-AuGust, 1942 


L. J. Hoffman, Akron trustee 


Akron 
— J. Smull, Ohio Northern trustee 
Ada 
M. J. Bahin, Springfield District trustee 
Springfield 
B. G. Kesting, Toledo trustee 
Toledo 
H. W. Mittendorf, North Central trustee 
Ashland 
George W. Kerr, Central Ohio trustee 
Newark 
W. R. Crawford, Central Ohio committee chairman 
Zanesville 
G. V. Lewis, Zanesville president 
Zanesville 


After the introduction of members and guests President Ken- 
nedy called for a report on Engineer Chacey’s Salary Schedule 
as the first order of business of the evening. Bob Tucker reported 
the recommendation by the Executive Committee to the Board 
of Trustees. He moved that the Survey Committee, of which 
Chacey is secretary, be authorized to proceed with the publication 
of the results of the committee findings in the form of a booklet. 
Fritche seconded. Motion carried. 

Treasurer Tucker was pleased to announce that although $500 
has been transferred from the checking account to the savings 
account during the month of May we are still in the “black” for 
the month. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Membership—Chairman Tucker said that of the 1694 total 


memberships as reported by the secretary on June lst 979 have 
paid their 1942 dues. He urged each chapter representative present 
a for new members. The goal for 1942 is 2000 member- 
ships. 

Chapter Relations—Chairman Graf reported that a meeting of 
the Ohio Northern group had been held at Findlay. He said 
Engineer Kenneth Chacey would give further details. 

Engr. Graf also reported that the Miami Chapter, formerly 
known as Tri-County (embracing Butler, Warren and Preble 
counties) has met the requirements of the O.S.P.E. He moved 
that their constitution with a few minor corrections be approved 
and that the chapter be accepted as a member chapter of the 
O.S.P.E. Mittendorf seconded. Motion carried. 

Engineer Chacey reported a good attendance at the Ohio North- 
ern meeting in Findlay. At least 5% of eligible membership was 
there. He reported a fine talk by President Kennedy on the aims, 
purposes and accomplishments of the O.S.P.E., what it has to 
offer its chapters, how it needs them and how they need it. The 
group desires to retain the name of Ohio Northern Chapter. It 
will not disband and join chapters but plans to revitalize its 
own chapter. It expects to contact every eligible engineer in the 
district in the near future. 

Division of Safety and Hygiene (Special Committee )—Engineer 
Starr reported that his committee has been busy. He expects to 
get a report from the Attorney General soon. President Kennedy 
asked him to remain active and to keep in close touch with Mr. 
Kearns. 

Engineer Kammerer moved that President Kennedy be author- 
ized to employ legal advice to prepare a brief in answer to any 
brief Mr. Kearns may present. Mittendorf seconded. Motion 
carried. 


New BusINEss 


President Kennedy brought up the question of board meetings 
in July and August. Kesting moved that the meetings of the 
Board of Trustees be eliminated for the months of July and 
August and the Executive Committee be given power to act in 
case “4 necessity during that period. Fritche seconded. Motion 
carried. 

A letter from the Pennsylvania Society of Professional En- 
gineers to President Kennedy was read which thanked the Society 
for permission to use material from our Schedule of Minimum 
Engineering Fees and Salaries. To quote the letter, “I feel your 
State has done a wonderful job in this respect and I personally 
would like to see each State Society publish a similar booklet 
and distribute it widely throughout the individual states.” 

A second letter was read, this one from Washington, likewise 
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showing interest in the Ohio Society and its little yellow fee book. 

Engineer H. N. Morris of Sandusky suggested that the Ohio 
Society needs a full time executive secretary to look after its 
affairs. Treasurer Tucker answered that at the present time the 
treasury will not stand a full time executive secretary. 

Several members spoke of the inroads organized labor is mak- 
ing among our engineers. In some of our larger cities it is be- 
coming quite a problem. So far no one knows what to do about it. 

Engineer Ogan read a letter from the Hocking Valley Chapter 
concerning Engineers on State payrolls who are not registered 
engineers. Since an investigation has revealed that these cases are 
relatively few in number it was suggested to Engineer Ogan 
that the specific person involved be identified so that the matter 
can be considered at a later meeting. 

Because of the loss to our Society, President Kennedy was 
sorry and yet proud to announce that Vice-President Truax is now 
a captain in the U. S. Army, at presenti stationed in Washington, 
D.C. Liggitt moved, Graf seconded, that he be extended the Ohio 
Society’s best wishes for his safety while in the armed forces. 
Motion carried. 

Engineer L. J. Hoffman of Akron reported that 50% of Akron’s 
1941 members are paid up 1942 members. This means that 
Akron can boast of 157-1942 memberships. He credited the boost 
in membership to outstanding speakers and outstanding meetings. 
When the man from General Electric spoke on “Blackouts” and 
again when they had Captain Sillsbee as a speaker they circular- 
ized all groups of engineers in the city especially those of avia- 
tion industries. Now Akron’s membership committee is contacting 
all engineers who attended the meetings. He said a man is more 
interested in joining something he knows something about. En- 
gineer Hoffman and his Chapter deserve a lot of credit. 


Toledo Society to Elect 


The following notice, announcing the election of officers and 
directors to take place in September, has been forwarded to the 
membership. Attention is directed to the requirement that only 
persons in good standing are eligible and that others must meet 
the dues obligation before casting their ballots. 


“Dear Member: 

The Constitution of this Society provides that new officers and 
Directors shall be elected at the Annual Meeting to be held on 
the third Tuesday in September. Nominations are to be made by 
a letter ballot transmitted by the Secretary to the members 90 
days prior to the Annual Meeting. All officers serve for a term 
of one year, Directors for a term of two years, three Directors 


being elected each year. 
This year, there are to be nominated and elected, the following 


Mechanical Director 
Chemical Director 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer Structural Director 

The present Civil, Electrical and Wood County Directors, having 
been elected in 1941, will continue another year. 

The Constitution further provides for Active, Surveyor, Junior 
and Student Members, but only Active Members in good standing 
(1942 dues paid) are eligible to vote or hold office. 

Active members who are not now in good standing by reason 
of not having paid their 1942 dues may attain good standing 
and be eligible to vote and hold office if their dues are paid by 
July 15, 1942.” 
Toledo Society of Professional Engineers 


C. E. PETTIS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


* * * 


Addendum Just Received 


Vice-President Noah Truax, presently a Captain in the Corps 
of Engineers and stationed in the Nation’s capital, presents in 
letter form a vivid description of Washington in war times. 
Lack of space and late arrival of the same prevents further com- 
ment on the letter as well as publication of the Ohio Society’s 
complete Committee reformation. 
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Oklahoma 


Registration Board Items 


The Oklahoma State Board of Registration for Profession 
Engineers held the last meeting of the season June 27, 1942, 

Engineer W. H. Stueve, prominent Power Sales Engineer in 
charge of electric power sales to the petroleum industry for th 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, was elected chairman, 

Col. Philip S. Donnell in command of the 180th Infantry o 
the 45th Division retired as chairman after five years of splendid 
service on the Board. Col. Donnell has served the Engineering 
Profession in many capacities with distinction for the last thirty 
years as consulting engineer, educator, and Army officer. Th 
American Engineer joins his colleagues on the Oklahoma Boar 
and his associates in the profession in wishing him Godspeed x 
he goes into the service of his Country. 

The following applicants were licensed at this meeting: 


Ferdinand N. Straus 
Chief Mech. Engr. The Aus- 
tin Company, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City 

Frederic R. Harris 
27 William St., New York 
City 

Frank S. Taylor 
Municipal Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 

Leroy H. Stewart 
214 North “D” St., Musko- 


gee, Okla. 

Joseph D. Watson 
1610 So. Norfolk, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


James F. Blackwell 
Box 2420, Tulsa, Okla. 
Peyton W. Smith 
517 N.W. 40th St., Okla- 
homa City 


John H. Carnahan 

Box 1498, Oklahoma City 
Theodor R. Aude 

Box 591, Tulsa, Okla. 
Harry L. Johnson 

Box “E”, Jay, Oklahoma 
O. F. Hodgdon 


209 “D” St., S.W., Miami, 


Okla. 

E. C. McAninch 
1644 No. Boston Place, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Hugh R. Humphreys 


1622 No. Cheyenne, Tulsi, 


Okla. 
C. Harold Louree 
The Austin Co., Skirvin 
Tower, Oklahoma City 
Melvin A. Witte 
1145 N.W. 2nd St., Okke 
homa City 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA RESPONDS 


Executive Board Meets 


It is with much pleasure that the American Enginett 
is able to acknowledge the collaboration of the Pennsylvani 
Society in the transmission of news. The Editor wishes 
express his indebtedness to Executive Secretary Russell § 
Conrad who has written at length reporting on the activ: 
ties of the Civilian Defense Committee, which is appa 
ently something to boast of, as well as on other Society 
proceedings. Following is a summarizing report of th 
transactions of the Executive Board of the Society at it 
recent summer meeting. 


ATTENDANCE 


The meeting which was held in Harrisburg was attended by t 
following: 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. 
President 
J. J. Paine 
lst Vice-Pres. and Director 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Hale Sutherland 
2nd Vice-President 
Russell Conrad 
Executive Secretary 


Walter E. Witte 
Financial Secretary 
Robert Hall Craig 
National Director 
Robert V. Hudson 
Director-at-Large 
William S. Wagner 
Philadelphia Chapter for! 
T. Klauder, Director 
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samuel Baker Francis A. Heine 
Director-at-Large 

J. Rossa McCormick 
Director—Northeast Chapter 

[eRoy F. Christman 
Director—Reading Chapter 


Roswell Canfield 
Member of Pittsburgh 
Chapter 


Reports, etc. 


President Lawrie advised that he had visited nine of the ten 
sate Chapters, had attended the “All Engineers Dinner” in 
Washington and participated in the Pennsylvania Association of 
Architects Annual Meeting. Reports were presented by the Exec- 
utive Secretary and the Financial Secretary and a decision to de- 


velop a surplus for future use agreed to by Board action. 


Chairman Craig of the Legislative Committee pointed out the 
role of the Society in defeating legislative bills No. 45 and 67. 

Chairman Christman of the Membership Committee advised 
that a membership campaign would be conducted early in the 


Fall. 


The desirability of organizing a new Chapter in the Clearfield 
region was suggested by the President. Chairman President Lawrie 
of the Chapter Committee also spoke of a proposed visit to the 


Greensburg Chapter. 


An interesting report from Chairman Townsend of the Pub- 


lications Committee includes the following: 

“We are pleased to announce as Chapter Publications— 
‘The Pittsburgh Engineer’ from Pittsburgh Chapter, ‘Sparks’ 
from Harrisburg Chapter, ‘News Bulletin’ from Northeast 
Chapter, The Lehigh Valley Chapter Publication and The 
News Letters of the Philadelphia Chapter and Reading Chap- 
ter containing announcements of meetings. 

“Since the suspension of the monthly publications of “THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER’ for the 
‘duration’ due to the cancellation of advertisers, we only have 
left ‘THE AMERICAN ENGINEER’ for which I solicit 
contributions of news items which I shall forward to Editor 
Sheridan. 

“I would prefer you receive recommendations from Presi- 
dent Lawrie and Secretary Conrad as to printing ‘Proposed 
Minimum Fees for General Engineering Services’-—perhaps 
the Architects could include it if and when they arrange for 
supplemental publication. 

“Chairman W. Nelson Smith deserves credit for publish- 
ing and distributing without any expense to our Society, 
the Civilian Defense Booklet and the publicity received from 
‘The Reading Times.’ 

“Will follow your instructions regarding any contributions 
or material for ‘THE AMERICAN ENGINEER.’ Perhaps 
Associate Editor and our new National Director Robert Hall 
Craig would be the one to edit our items.” 


The President announced the adoption by the Pennsylvania 


Society of Architects of the Joint Architects-Engineers Code. 


Other reports dealt with Constitution revision, student and 


other sub-professional groups and Civilian Defense. 


A further strengthening of relations between Pennsylvania 


architects and engineers is noted in the following: 

“President Lawrie advised that Henry Y. Shaub of the 
Penna. Association of Architects had written him and wanted 
to know if we would join with them in an attempt to secure 
passage of legislation which the Governor vetoed because 
of a technicality, and any other legislation which they may 
see fit to present. They are particularly interested in Bill 803, 
which was a combined Architects and Engineers Bill re- 
quiring all plans and specifications to be signed and sealed 
by a Registered Architect or Registered Professional Engineer 
and requiring all officers or employees of the Commonwealth 
or of any city, county, town, etc., to enforce the law. Engineer 
Craig moved that we write the P.A.A. we would be glad to 
Cooperate with them in all matters which are of mutual 
> ea to both professions. Seconded by Engineer McCormick. 

tied.” 
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President of Reading Chapter 


Actions Taken by the Board (Excerpts) 


Discussion of printing of 
“Minimum Engineering Fees and Salaries” 


“Engineer Witte moved that we secure prices for printing 
1,000 copies and the cost of each 1,000 additional copies. The 
copies shall include the Engineers Code and the Joint Code be- 
tween Architects and Engineers. Report to be called for at next 
meeting. Seconded by Engineer Christman. Carried.” 


Action to be taken on 
Cronheim vs. State Board 


“Engineer Hudson moved that a committee of three, to include 
President Lawrie as Chairman, and Dr. Eicher and Engineer 
Craig, be appointed to take whatever steps are necessary in 
behalf of the Professional Engineers. Seconded by Engineer Witte. 
Carried.” 

Discussion concerning 
Meeting with State Board 


“Ater considerable discussion it was decided that it would be 
advisable for the President to meet with any members of the 
Executive Board whom he may elect to request the State Regis- 
tration Board for an interview concerning methods of mutual 
interest to the Board and the State Society.” 


Preliminary plans for 

Annual Convention 
“President Lawrie suggested we limit the Convention to one 
day and hold the Executive Board Meeting the night before. 
Inasmuch as the Harrisburg Chapter has kindly offered to act 
as host, Engineer Hudson moved that the Convention be held 
in Harrisburg, at the Penn Harris Hotel, Saturday, October 24, 

1942. Engineer Paine seconded. Carried.” 


Time and place for next 
Meeting of Executive Board 


“The third Saturday in September—the 19th—at 1:30 P.M., at 
Lawrie & Green’s, 111 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Penna., was the 
time and place set for the next meeting.” 


Annual Convention 


Harrisburg, the Penn Harris Hotel and Saturday, October 24th, 
are to be the scene and date of the 1942 convention. Details will 
be forthcoming shortly. 


Registration Board 


Secretary Nickles of the Pennsylvania Registration Board has 
transmitted the following list of successful applicants who were 
approved for registration at the last meeting of the said Board: 


As Civil Engineers: 


Abel, John Stewart Corson, Louis 


Penn Wynne Philadelphia 

Ahnert, Arthur O. Durkee, E. L. 
West Park Bethlehem 

Auer, Gustavus Ellingwood, Lewis R. 
Mt. Lebanon Pittsburgh 

Averill, Roy S. Farrington, S. Edward 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 

Berkemeyer, George F. Foresman, C. H. 
Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 

Boal, David J. Granacher, Charles W. 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

Carew, Robert H. Greg, Victor V. 
Chicago, IIl. Pittsburgh 


Harper, John H. 
Beaver Falls 


Chambers, Frank W. 
Pittsburgh 
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Haseltine, T. R. 


Sandel, Clayton J. 


Pittsburgh Reading 

Hillyer, Justin Dwight Scharnberg, Lester N. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Pittsburgh 

Kammermeyer, Karl Schweinberg, F. M. 
Philadelphia Dormont 

Landis, J. Olin Seltzer, Thomas H. 
Philadelphia Harrisburg 

Leardi, Thomas J. Shack, Stephen G. 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

MacAllister, John W. Sheakley, Clarence F. 
Marion Pittsburgh 

MacCreadie, William Thomas Shimer, Oscar W. 
Lewisburg Pottsville 

Manifold, George O. Steidel, George Theodore 
Wilkinsburg Franklin 

Metzger, Clark G. Triplett, Stanley D. 
Emporium Williamsburg 

Mills, P. A. Vikoren, Olaf B. 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 

Mochel, Myron George Washburn, Carl T. 
Wilkinsburg Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Moore, Clayton Henry Wolf, Charles H. 
Morristown Philadelphia 

Morton, Walter B. 
Philadelphia As Land Surveyors: 

Meyer, Stanley Barner, George E. 
Philadelphia liverpool 

Moyer, Stanley Fillman Daugherty, Walter R. 
Souderton, Pa. Dallastown 

Muffley, Paul D. Helm, Arthur R. 
Williamsport Kittanning 

Nagle, W. Joseph Martin, Ben 
Cressona Venetia 

Orr, J. L. Mayer, Harry J. 
Philadelphia Dormont 

Pastorius, James Wallace Parr, Forrest L. 
Catasauqua Pittsburgh 

Polson, Alexander V. Smyser, Willard C. 
Camp Hill York 

Rigg, George M. Trescher, William 
Isabella Jeannette 

Air Raid Protection 


Following is a press review of a recent work of Chairman 
Smith of the Society's Civilian Defense Committee: 

“W. Nelson Smith, engineer and chairman of the air raid 
shelter committee of the Reading-Berks Defense Council, has 
prepared and distributed a 20-page booklet ‘Air Raid Protection 
for Schools, Institutions and Public Buildings.’ 

“Smith who has been studying air raid construction for a 
number of years and has made a survey of Reading’s facilities, 
prepared the booklet because, he said, no such detailed instructions 
had been sent to schools and other institutions by the federal or 
state governments. 

“The booklet, printed with private funds, was sponsored by 
the Civilian Defense Committee of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers, of which Smith is chairman, and was 
distributed by the Reading-Berks Defense Council. More than 
1,200 booklets were sent to schools, institutions, clergymen, de- 
fense councils and city officials, and to about 550 engineers, 
architects, builders and public officials in other states. Smith 
was praised for his preparation of the booklet by A. C. Marts, 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Defense Council. 

“The booklet is illustrated and is divided into two parts: 
No. 1 including a reprint of the Office of Civilian Defense book- 
let, ‘Protection for School Children and School Property,’ and 
No. 2, including ‘Practical Notes on Protective Construction for 
Schools, Institutions and Public Buildings,’ prepared by Smith. 

“The contents under Part I include: “What to expect in an 
air raid, relative safety of various parts of school buildings, how 
to prepare, further protective measures, what to do in case of 
an air raid, appendix, school buildings in relation to safety.’ 

“The contents of Part II include notes on construction and the 
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use of corridors, basements, refuge rooms, sky lights, dormitorie, 
heating plants and kitchens, school and hospital laboratorie, 
churches and other public buildings, and a discussion on janitorigl 
duties, fire protection and ways of cooperating with air raid 
wardens. 

“Smith inspected more than 40 schools, hospitals, office build. 
ings, orphanages, homes for the aged, post offices, railroad stations 
and other structures in preparing the booklet. He also has mad 
studies of civilian shelters and air raid protection for privay 
homes.” 

Chapter Items 


The Pennsylvania Society has 719 members in good standing 
To date 469 have paid dues for 1942. Following is the standing 
of Chapters as to percentage of dues paid: 


Reading Chapter — 86. % 


Northeast Chapter — 70.9% 
Lehigh Valley Chapter — 69. % 


Philadelphia Chapter — 67.8% 
Pittsburgh Chapter — 66.4% 
Harrisburg Chapter — 58.1% 
Johnstown Chapter — 50. % 
Erie Chapter — 33.3% 
Midwestern Chapter — 33.3% 


NORTHEAST CHAPTER NEWS! 


Has forwarded an announcement of its June meeting. The 
American Engineer would like to know what actually happened, 
The latter could have appeared in this issue. 


HARRISBURG CHAPTER NEWS! 


Notice of June meeting received. 
Read North East Chapter News. 


READING CHAPTER NEWS! 


Notice of June meeting received. 
Read Harrisburg Chapter News. 


Texas 


Secretary Svenson Also Dr. Svenson 


At its 1942 Com 
mencement, St. Ed 
wards University, of 
Austin, conferred the 
degree of LL.D. 
Engineer Carl Svenson, 
Secretary of the Texas 
State Board of Eng: 
neering Examiners who 
delivered the Com 
mencement address of 
the occasion of his te 
ognition. Congratale 
tions Dr. Svensom 


Dr. CARL SVENSON 
Sec.—Texas State Board of Registration 


Examining Board Reports 


The influx of engineers engaged on government and related 
projects had manifested itself through the number of candidate 
for Texas licensure as professional engineers. At its May meeting 
over 90 new applications were considered. Approval was graite 
to 41 applicants. At the July 2nd and 3rd meetings, held # 
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justin 110 applications were acted upon. Of this number 79 
yee approved for registration, 6 were assigned to examination, 
1g were rejected and 7 granted reconsideration. 


Engr. Proper Honored 


At the recent convention of Rotary International held in Tor- 
onto, Canada, Engr. Datus E. Proper, member of the Texas Board 
of Registration, was elected a Director. This signal honor has 
heen recorded and acknowledged by his associates on the Board. 


Washington 


Notes from Washington Engineer 


The July number of the Washington Engineer, publication of 
the Washington Society of Professional Engineers, is an illuminat- 
ing issue and might well be disseminated in other states. It con- 
tins the objectives of the Society, the Articles of Incorporation, 
the By-Laws, the Code of Ethics and a Record of Charter Mem- 
bers of the Society, together with the requirements for registra- 
tion as a Professional Engineer. 

A Statement of Policy worth noting is excerpted for repro- 
duction : 

“This society advances into the position, which it is now 
occupying, without arms, except those of reason and fair 
purpose. It has no intent of allying itself with any of the 
parties contending on the field of industry; it makes no 
attack, overt or covert, on organized labor; it entertains no 
hostile animus toward either of the divisions of labor which 
have been created. It takes a defensive, and not an offensive 
position; it does not question the right of professional 
engineers to freely join labor organizations; but it does 
protest against the deprivation, through coercion, of the 
freedom of licensed professional engineers to join, or refrain 
from joining, any organization. And this organization shall, 
without belligerency but with quiet determination, press by 
every possible honorable means toward the goal it has set 
before it: the safeguarding of the freedom of action of licensed 
professional engineers in the field of organized endezvor.” 
The Editors of The Washington Engineer are: 


J. E. Wickstrom 
Merlin E. Custer 
Walter W. Weedin 
C. F. Griggs 


Its office is located at 507 - 1331 Third Ave. Bldg., Seattle. 
Congratulations Washington on an informative bulletin. 


West Virginia 


Society Publication News 


The following items are excerpted from the July issue of ‘The 
West Virginia Engineer,” official publication of the West Virginia 
Society of Professional Engineers. The American Engineer extends 
its appreciation to The West Virginia Engineer for its courtesy 
exchange, 


“Growing Strength of Engineers” 


“The growing strength of the professional engineers in 
West Virginia and throughout the Nation is being shown in 
Many ways. This is evidenced by the large increases in regis- 
tration and in the steadily increasing membership in their 
profess. organization—the Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 

“More than 50 additional engineers were registered in 
West Virginia at the last two meetings of the State Regis- 
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tration Board for Professional Engineers of this State. This 
is an indication of the activity in engineering circles of this 
area and of the recognition that registration is: the foundation 
on which professional engineering must be based. 

“It is only logical that every one of the registered engineers 
of West Virginia affiliate with their State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. A recent invitation mailed to registered 
engineers who are not now members of the State Society 
carried the following paragraph: 

“It is the patriotic duty of every engineer in the 
national emergency to do his part in maintaining 
a strong and effective engineers’ organization. This 
is in order that the united effort of the thousands 
of registered professional engineers may be exerted 
in the common interest. Many engineers are in the 
armed services, and cannot actively participate in 
the Society affairs. This makes more urgent the 
need of engineers serving at home to maintain their 
organization.’ 

“The local chapters of the West Virginia Society are 
making a special effort to bring in all non-Society regis- 
trants into the organization before the end of 1942. This 
year is expected to show the largest paid membership in 
the history of the West Virginia Society.” 


State Registration Board for 
Professional Engineers 
The following registrations as professional engineers were ap- 


proved by the West Virginia Registration Board at its meeting 
on June 13th: 


Frank J. Taylor 
9 Sigma Avenue, Elm Grove 
David J. Evans 
1340 Wilson St., Charleston 
E. R. Biggers 
2430 Washington St., 
Charleston 
C. B. Talley 
301 Virginia St., Charleston 
M. S. Holt, Jr. 
250 Main St., E., Weston 
E. A. Murray, Jr. 
1413 15th St., Huntington 
Fred A. Pease, Jr. 
Pursglove 
C. A. Harwick 
1650 Hanna Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Francis H. Jennings 
Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., South Charleston 
Robert S. Wright 
2208 Keola Ave., South 
Charleston 
Benjamin F. King 
1326 Virginia St., Charleston 


John A. Schubert 
110 Grant Ave., Wheeling 

F. R. Harris 
27 Williams St., New York, 
NM. Y. 

H. Gardner Bourne, Jr. 
Bureau of Industrial Hy- 
giene, Charleston 

W. R. Cuthbert 
3122 Pioneer 
burgh, Pa. 

Dwight R. Means 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Barberton, Ohio 

Walter K. Farsh 
Barberton, Ohio, c/o Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 

A. G. Olmsted 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Barberton, Ohio 

H. H. Tomb 
414 Ford Ave., Barberton, 
Ohio 

John L. Michaelis 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Barberton, Ohio 


Ave., Pitts- 


A Professional Engineer’s Library 


The West Virginia Society of Professional Engineers has had 
in mind for years the establishment of a professional engineers’ 
library. When a State headquarters was established in the Kanawha 
Hotel last year, a suitable place for such a library was provided. 
There remained—and ‘still remains—the problem of getting the 
library itself. This takes money in considerable amounts and offers 
a challenge for the Society in future years. 

West Virginia engineers should be interested in how a similar 
problem was solved in Texas. The story is told in a news release 
from the Texas State Board of Registration for Professional En- 
gineers. See American Engineer May-June issue. 
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(Professional Laws—Continued from Page 12) 


Exemptions 

Practically all of the states (Table 1) exempt employees of the 
federal government from the operation of the engineering regis- 
tration act. That is redundant as the federal employees are ex- 
empt anyhow, so long as they are engaged in government work. 
But the acts do not stop there. In fact, only two states make no 
further exemptions—Delaware and Rhode Island. The other states 
make many kinds of exemptions, including carpenters, mechanics 
and corporations. 

By referring to Tables II and III we note that the lawyers 
exempt no one, and that the physicians exempt only physicians in 
the armed services of the government, internes and members of 
hospital staffs. 

Let us ask ourselves—“How would we like to have a corpora- 
tion operate on us for appendicitis or defend us in a murder 
trial?” The answer is obvious. Then why allow a corporation to 
design a bridge, where many lives are involved? We would not 
like for the ambulance driver to remove a brain tumor or for 
the lawyer’s stenographer to draw up a will. But we allow car- 
penters and even salesmen to do engineering work. 

Conclusions 

It would seem, from the above comparisons, that 

1. All persons should be required to pass an examination. 
That is fair to all and is the only practical way to test the ap- 
plicant’s knowledge of engineering. 

2. The requirements for admission to the examination should 
be more uniform, probably a degree plus four years experience 
or eight years experience. 

3. Part of the extra four years should be in pre-engineering 
college work. Thus the student would have some knowledge of 
mathematics, science, literature, etc., before he commences the 
study of engineering. 

4. If the student does not wish, or is unable to go to school, 
he should be required to register with the Board before beginning 
the study of engineering, so that the Board can be assured that 
he actually is studying engineering. Also, he should be sponsored 
by a registered professional engineer, who could certify that the 
student has had eight years of diversified training. 

5. There is also no good reason why any person, natural or 
artificial, should be exempt from the operation of the statutes. 
Why not keep engineering for engineers? 


(Education Through Reading—Continued from Page 6) 

You think in words. Obviously, you cannot think, write, or 
speak in words you do not know. As you develop your vocabulary 
and facilitate your speech, you will, in almost equal degree, 
broaden and quicken your thought. Mental efficiency and effective 
expression are complementary possessions—you cannot cultivate 
one without improving the other. Does your English co-ordinate 
your mind and tongue, or do your ideas die unborn for want 
of words? 

In business there is no inefficiency like that which comes from 
a poverty of language. The man who bungles in expressing him- 
self wastes not only his own time, but that of others. Moreover, 
poor English, whether written or spoken, often defeats its pur- 
poses, and not infrequently makes both the individual and his 
firm appear ridiculous. Clear, fluent, concise English in business 
means keener thinking, more effective letters, greater prestige, 
and a decided saving in time, money, and human energy. Is your 
English an asset or a liability to your firm? 

Education and culture are the birthrights of every civilized 
man, and their true measure cannot be reckoned by academic 
standards. If you were denied the advantages of college training, 
this fact need not handicap you. The man or woman who 
possesses a fluent, potent command of words—whose speech is 
distinctive, beautiful, and correct—is accepted everywhere as an 
educated person. Don’t spend time on less important subjects 
until you have acquired effective speech—the magic passport of 
virtually every circle of society. 

Language is the dress of thought; every time you talk your 
mind is on parade. 


(American Democracy—Continued from Page 7) 

May I express the admiration and heartfelt thanks of every 
loyal American to you for the support which you are giving 
to our Government. May our combined efforts succeed in pre- 
serving a democracy which will build up a brotherhood among 
men of all nations under a fatherhood of God. May the engineer- 
ing profession be worthy of the two major tasks which now 
confront it. Today we must give our all in the defense of our 
country. Tomorrow we must reconstruct the world. 
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(World of Barriers—Continued from Page 4) 


let the world be his theatre of operations. More than ever he 
can be used in executive municipal posts and in our legislatures 
At present our legislative assemblies have very few engineers, 
That is not chargeable to the public but rather to the narrowness 


of the engineer’s vision. 


Let the engineer get rid of his own mental barriers and ig 
so doing help this troubled old world take down its fences, 


Air Compressors 

Angle Dozers 
Agitators 

Back Hoes 

Back Fillers 
Bins—Aggregate & Bulk 
Boilers 


Bulldozers, 35 to 115 HP. 

Cars, Mine, Quarry, Etc. 

Concrete Mixers & Transit 

Conveyors 

Crushers 

Cranes, Crawler, Truck & 
Locomotive 

Dempsters-Dumpsters 

Dumptors 

Derricks, Guy & Stiff Leg 

Drills & Drill Steel 

Dust Collectors 

Drag Lines | yd. to 8 yds. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


AND EARLY FUTURE DATES 
FOR SALE AND/OR FOR RENT 


Buckets, Clam, Dragline, Etc. 


These are a few of the principal items of equip- 
ment we are prepared fo furnish on rental 
or purchase basis. 


Wire, write or phone your requirements. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


45th Street and Astoria Bivd., © 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


Phone RAvenswood 8-7443 


When replying to this advertisement please 
mention The American Engineer 


Engines & Hoists 

Euclids—and Other Wagons 

Finishing Machines 

Graders, All Types 

Locomotives, Steam, Gas, 
Electric 

Pavers—Rare Bargains 

Pile Hammers 

Pumps, 2" to 6", All Kinds 

Road Forms, All Sizes 

Road Rollers, All Types 

Skip Buckets 

Scrapers, 8 to 16 Yds. 

Shovels, '/2 to 3!/2 yds. 

Trailers 

Tramways 

Trenchers 

Trucks—Dump, Stake Trailers 

Trucks—Pick-ups, All Kinds 

Truck Bodies 

Welders, Portable & Stationary 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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